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THE NATIONAL NEW 


Sears Introduces Car in 12 Markets; 
Not All Papers Charge General Rate 


Poor Credit Risks 
Force Bankruptcy 
on Arthur Rosenberg 


New York, Dec. 20—Arthur Ro- 
senberg Co., New York agency 
established in 1919, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy in the fed- 
eral district court here. The agency 
carried no credit*insurance and 
lists assets of $116,503 and liabil- 
ities of $100,047. 

President Harold Chartow told 
AA that “poor credit risks” on a 
number of accounts are respon- 
sible for the proceeding. The agen- 
cy had more than 40 accounts and 
last year billed about $750,000. 

Samuel Rubenstein, agency v. p. 
and the only other executive, has 
joined Miller Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York, as v.p. and ac- 
count executive. He took with him 
about a dozen accounts, includ- 
ing Myer 1890 beverages. 


s The ten top creditors, as filed 
in court, are: 

Samuel Rubenstein, $4,000 (for 
commissions); Tag Envelope Co., 
$1,967; Lutz & Sheinkman (lithog- 
rapher), $5,648; New York Jour- 
nal-American, $3,378; New York 
Daily Mirror, $2,533; News Syndi- 
cate Co. (top creditor), $6,447; 
WOR (General Teleradio Inc.), 
$1,997; Frederic W. Ziv, Cincin- 
nati, $1,912; WINS, $2,009, and 
WLIB, $2,161. 

The- petitioner proposes to pay 
all priority claims by agreement 
with the claimants and offers 30% 
for unsecured creditors. There are 
about 200 creditors all told, in- 
cluding some 75 radio stations, 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Cuicaco, Dec. 21—Despite pro- 
duction problems, shipping head- 
aches and miserable weather, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. this week 
managed to roll out its shiny new 
Allstate car on the floor of retail 
stores in 12 markets. 

The Allstate, built for Sears by 
Kaiser-Frazer, will be introduced 
in seven other southern and south- 
western markets some time in Jan- 
uary. 

Local Sears stores used large- 
space newspaper advertising, radio 
spots and television spots in cities 
where the car was unveiled. 

In Dallas, for example, the com- 
pany kicked off the introductory 
promotion with a six-column ad 
unlike most automotive copy. A 
heavy campaign of 20-, 30- and 60- 
second radio and TV spots was 
used on almost all Dallas stations 
to announce the car and highlight 
the price and sales features. 


@ The price, incidentally, did not 
appear in all of the first newspaper 
ads (Sears has tagged the car at 
$1,395 to $1,796, depending on the 
model). 

Newspaper copy featured a large 
illustration of the Allstate with the 
headline, “Your one brand new car 
for 52.” The lower half of the ad 
was devoted to descriptions of the 
two engines with which the car 
is equipped (the customer has a 
choice), and to such features as 
“washable interiors...you don’t 
need seat covers”; Allstate low- 
pressure tires, and the Allstate bat- 
tery. 

The big question surrounding the 
introduction—for newspaper ad- 
men, representatives, other auto 
manufacturers and their agencies, 
at least—was: “Will the ads run at 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Te 
brightest 
spot 
im all 


the world 


INSTITUTIONAL CAMPAIGN—This four- 
color bleed page is the first in a series 


of 12 ads scheduled monthly throughout | 
1952 by Monsanto Chemical Co. through | 


Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis. (Story 
on Page 37.) 


Policyholders 
Sue Prudential 
for $5,000,000 


New York, Dec. 20—Three poli- 
cy-holders—two of them Pruden- 
tial agents on strike—have filed a 
$5,000,000 suit against Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America and 
three of its officers and have asked 
an injunction against Prudential 
advertising concerned with premi- 
um payments. 

The company’s agents—members 
of the Insurance Agents Interna- 
tional Union (AFL)—have been on 
strike since Dec. 1 when negotia- 
tions for pay raise demands broke 
down (AA, Dec. 10). The union has 
since met with the company, at a 
conciliator’s request, three times, 
but negotiations were broken yes- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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PER OF MARKETING 


Travel Advertising 
Expected to Set 


a Record in ‘52 


New York, Dec. 20—Looks like 
the gold rush will be headed east 
| in 1952. 

At least, present indications— 
always barring a hotter war— 
| pencil in 1952 as the biggest travel 
| year in three decades, and travel 
advertising is supposed to go up 
along with the travelers—maybe 
to $15,000,000. 
| According to Col. William H. 
Rankin, consultant to Caples Co., 
which handles many large travel 
|advertising accounts, “1952 will 
|be the largest travel year since 
| 1924." Most of the agency's cli- 
ents, he said, are doubling or tre- 
— their advertising budgets. 


® Estimates by advertising men 
on travel advertising in 1952 
break down to an anticipated $8,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 being spent 
to promote travel within the 
United States by transportation 
and resort accounts, and another 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 being spent 
by European transportation and 
resort accounts in this country to 
promote tourist trade overseas. 

This over-all estimate of $12,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 for travel 
advertising in American media 
during 1952 represents about $5,- 
000,000 more than is believed to 
have been spent this year. 

Col. Rankin, who has had many 
years’ experience in handling trav- 
el advertising, believes the fig- 
ures quoted are on the conserva- 
tive side. 


@ Western European transporta- 
tion and resort operators, he said, 
realize that they have not been 
making ali adequate advertising 
effort in this country to attract 
new tourists. Many of them plan 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Army, Air Force 
Get $550,000 for 
Ads Until March 


Wasuincton, Dec. 20—Military 
officials determined this week that 
the Army and Air Force could use 
about $550,000 for recruiting ad- 
vertising through March 1, 1952, 
and that an effort should be made 
to induce Congress to release ad- 
ditional funds for continued re- 
cruiting programs. 

The advertising program now 
being whipped into shape will be 
directed toward the recruiting of 
women, technicians and special- 
ists and will be handled by Grant 
the agency which 
has handled the military recruit- 
ing drive for the past two years. 

Preliminary media plans under 
consideration this week visualized 
that from 20% to 35% of the re- 
cruiting funds would be used for 
daily and weekly newspaper space, 
particularly in areas where large 
numbers of semi-skilled techni- 
cians are available. 


® Another third will be used for 
spot radio. A substantial portion 
of the spot budget will go to small 
radio stations, with the remainder 
ming to big network stations 
which “close the gaps.” 

A portion of the budget will be 
used for a special survey of the 
factors which would induce wom- 
en to join the services. Other pro- 
jects include the production of 
“clips” for distribution on a pub- 
lic service basis to TV stations. 
Coliege newspapers and_ radio 
stations will be used to reach po- 
tential officers and aviation cadets. 
Popular technical publications and 
professional journals will be used 
to reach specialists. The amount 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Highlights of the Week’s News 


Last Minute News Flashes 


The only trade association in the art studio busi- 
ness denies that art costs are too high. The Chi- 
cago group has cost figures for 24 studios, it 
says, to disprove published reports on high art 
costs Page 9 

Nearly half of cigar smokers start at it before 
they’re 23. Data like that has been supplied to the 
cigar makers, and with such information the 
Cigar Institute hopes to do a better advertising 
job in °52 Page 10 

Watts, Payne Advertising in the Southwest has 
invested a great deal of money for its clients 
this year—and has a most intriguing way of 
telling the customers about it Page 12 

AA’s editor tells why he believes in advertising— 
chiefly for the benefit of those admen he has 
met who are not convinced that their work 
really serves a useful function Page 21 

New York’s Public Library at 5th and 42nd lacks 
a good picture of a buckboard, but it has about 
6,000,000 other pictures for admen to look at and 
copy when they need to Page 29 

At least five newspapers in markets where Sears 
introduced its Allstate car this week plan to 
charge Sears the local retail rate (or a rate 15% 
below the general rate). AA reports on its check 
of publishers in a story beginning on ... Page 1 

It looks like 1952 will be the largest travel year 
since 1924. That’s the Caples Co. opinion, and 
the overseas airlines will try their best to keep 


this traffic moving eastward.......... Page 1 
Three stockholders sue Prudential Insurance Co. 
for running its ads telling policyholders how to 
pay their premiums while the agents stay on 
strike. The suit says the ads will cost a sum of 
venebabiass cducie cued Page 1 
The National Automobile Dealers Assn. gets some 
bad news: Roper tells them the public doesn’t 
trust auto dealers much at all Page 4 
Cleveland is a much-surveyed metropolis. The 
Cleveland Press reports on grocery sales and 
Fairchild Publications reveals data on other 
Se NS ko 6.08 6 adécescus Pages 27 and 35 
The popcorn business is really popping now, thanks 
largely to Abbott and Costello et al. There are 
no national advertisers in this $335,000,000 
Page 43 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Ad Market Place . .32 In Washington 
Along Media Path . .29 Mail Order Clinic . .21 


Conventions ....... 33 EY cc cvccucd 40 
-Creative Man...... 20 Photo Review ...... 39 
Dept. Store Sales . . .29 Production Tips . ...24 
Editerials ......... 12 Rough Proofs ...... 12 
Employe Relations 24 Salesense .......... 21 
Eye and Ear....... 24 ae ae 42 
Getting Personal ...16 What They're Saying 12 


Info for Advertisers 32 You Ought to Know 21 


Court Okays Inspection of Duane Jones’ Books 

New York, Dec. 21—Two former Duane Jones Co. employes have 
succeeded in getting a court okay to inspect the books of that agency. 
The New York supreme court, appellate division, this week reversed 
a lower court (AA, Nov. 12) and granted Don Gill, now with W. Earl 
Bothwell Inc., and Julia McKecknie, now with Scheideler, Beck & 
Werner, the right to inspect Mr. Jones’ books. The expectation is the 
inspection will be started within the next three weeks. 


Sponge Rubber Products Plans $100,000 Drive 

New York, Dec. 21—Spongex Ripple, which was introduced to the 
floor covering trade on Oct. 10, will be promoted in a consumer ad- 
vertising campaign scheduled to start in February. The drive will em- 
ploy 14 home furnishings magazines and the Nancy Sasser column. Ads, 
which are mostly b&w pages, will emphasize the low cost of Spongex 
Ripple rug cushion—about $2 a square yard. Conklin Mann & Son is 
agency for Sponge Rubber Products Co., which has ticketed more than 
$100,000 for the campaign. 


Lanigan Is Reported to Head ABC's TV Sales Staff 


New York, Dec. 21—John B. Lanigan, Time salesman, reportedly will 
be named to head the television sales staff of American Broadcasting 
Co., New York. Fred Thrower Jr., formerly v.p. in charge of TV sales 
‘for the network, recently resigned and now holds the same title at 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Pan American-Grace Names Donkin as A. M. 


New York, Dec. 21—Willis P. Donkin will join Pan American-Grace 
Airways as advertising manager, effective Jan. 7. He replaces George 
F. Sorgatz, who has already joined Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
as an account executive. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 41) 
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Nets Are Ready 
with Early Morn 
TV Schedules 


New York, Dec. 21—After sever- 
al strategic postponements, the 
early morning battle for teleview- 
ers’ attention will get under way in 
earnest within a couple of weeks. 

The real early bird in this race 
will be the National Broadcasting 
Co., which intends to start luring 
Mrs. America to the TV set, break- 
fast and housework notwithstand- 
ing, as early as 7 a.m., EST. 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
will not try to distract her until 
three hours and 15 minutes later, 
but it will open with its ace card— 
Arthur Godtrey, a person whom 
most housewives so far have found 
irresistible 

Dave Garroway will start pre- 


siding over two hours of early| 


morning TV fare on Jan. 14; for 
Mr. Garroway this will involve 
three hours of work since the tim- 
ing will be from 7 to 9 a.m., EST 
and CST, for stations in the re- 
spective zones. The show will be 
called “Today.” 


® Advertisers may buy this pro- 
gram in 10-minute segments, 15- 
minute segments or half of 15- 
minute segments. Five minutes of 
each half-hour period will be 
turned over to the local stations 
for sale to participating sponsors. 
Network sponsors must buy at 
least 36 interconnected eastern and 
central stations. To buy one 15- 
minute segment weekly will cost 
an advertiser approximately $90,- 
000, time and talent, for a 13-week 
contract. 

In addition to furnishing people 
with basic faets such as weather, 
news and time, “Today” will give 
data on new books, plays, movies, 
etc. Guests who are in the news 
also will be featured on the show. 

At a press conference this week 
Edward D. Madden, NBC v.p. in 


charge of TV sales afd operations, ; 
said the program is aiming for a 
minimum rating of four, with a 
maximum expectation of eight 


@ Mr. Godfrey's long expected 
mid-morning simulcast will begin 
Jan. 7 at 10:15 am., EST, over | 
CBS. Columbia’s number one 
moneymaker apparently is one of 
the few people who can handle a 
simulcast format. While other | 
simulcasts fail because they lack | 
sponsor or public backing, his | 
“Talent Scouts” for Thomas J. Lip- 
ton—presented at the same time 
to radio and video audiences for 
several years—continues to pros- 
per. 

Slated for simulcasting is the 
second 15-minute portion of the 


redhead’s hour-and-a-half daily | 
broadcast. Since Mr. Godfrey 
broadcasts his Friday program from 20% of the list, and total sales of 


from Florida or his Virginia home, 
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ADVERTISING STILL WORKS—Proof that advertising still can do a job is this simple 
mailing piece prepared for Copley Clossics Inc., Springfield, Mass., by Bert L. Shep- 
ard Advertising. The company had never advertised before. The mailing piece, sent 
to slightly less than half the known retail market, cost $500 total, brought orders 


$27,000, with 50 new accounts opened. 


the simulcast will be presented | ; 

only four days a week. Two Lever | ternate days. 

Bros. products, Rinso (Ruthrauff| Other sponsors are expected to 

& Ryan) and Pepsodent (McCann- | emulate Lever in this simulcasting 
ial : | venture. But meanwhile, General 

Erickson), will be featured on al- | **' , 

) | Mills, through Dancer-Fitzgerald- 


repeat 
SuCCeSS.. 


1 
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KAY WEST and JANE WESTON 


(both on Westinghouse stations) 


AGAIN WIN TOP AWARDS 
OF GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12. 


time, Grocery 


ca, Inc., chooses Kl X's 
First Prize in the “Lite Line of America” 
Trophy. And WOWO’s Jane Weston 
again wins an EHlonorable Mention! 


Awards were presented by 


WESTINGHOUSE 
WOWO « KDKA °« 


KEX °¢ 


Manufacturers of 


‘ 
For the second 


\mer- convention at 


Kav West tor 


Paul S. 


RADIO 


doubled 


Willis, president, at the annual G.M.A. 
the 


the programming skill of Westinghouse 
women’s programs. . 
sistently effective sales power. For de- 
tails, check Free & Peters. 


KYW * WBZ * WBZA «+ WBZ-TV 


| Sample, immediately moved in to 
| take advantage of a Godfrey ad- 
|jacency and bought the 10:30- 
10:45 a.m., EST., segment. The 
program has not yet been selected. 


@ DuMont Television Network, 
which a couple of years or so ago 
gave up early morning network 
programming after a brief fling, 
has no plans for morning opera- 
tions in the near future. Both Du- 
Mont and American Broadcasting 
Co. start their Monday through 
Friday schedules around noon. 
ABC, meanwhile, is considering a 
simulcast of Don McNeill’s “Break- 
'fast Club.” This long-time daily 
' favorite originates in Chicago. 
| Meanwhile, there was no slow- 
down in the continuous struggle to 
| get business from the competition. 
| In this respect, CBS scored by en- 


the “Bert Parks Show,” 
vised thrice weekly over NBC, to 


Columbia as of Jan. 14. The Mon-| 


;}day show will be sustaining on 

| CBS; the other two days a week 

it will be backed by the food man- 

a | ufacturer. Young & Rubicam han- 
|dles this telecast. 

As of Jan. 6 at 12:30 p.m., EST, 

| M&M Ltd., through William Esty 


Co., will present a new show, 
“M&M Candy Carnival,” over 
| CBS-TV. 


On the credit side for NBC-TV: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Esty) 
signed to present “Mike Stokey’s 
|Pantomine Quiz’ Wednesdays at 
/10:30 p.m.; U. S. Rubber Co. 
| (Fletcher D. Richards Inc.) bought 
the Sunday at 7 p.m., EST, spot 
| vacated by Chesterfield, for a show 
still to be selected; Pontiac motor 
division (MacManus, John & 


minutes vacated by the shortening 
of Old Gold’s “Amateur Hour” to 
45 minutes. 


® Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
| (Esty), which has been presenting 
|“Miss Susan,” a 15-minute daily 
serial at 3 p.m. over NBC-TV, has 
cancelled in favor of a new 30- 
minute drama, “The Big Payoff,” 
starting Dec. 31. 
| Two other NBC-TV advertisers 


ticing General Foods Corp. to move | 
now tele- | 


Adams) was in line to fill the 15) 


involved in program shifts were 
Regent cigarets (Brooke, Smith 
French & Dorrance), which is dis- 
continuing “Leave It to the Girls” 
in favor of a dramatic presentation, 
“Cameo Theater,” and General 
Foods (Young & Rubicam and 
Benton & Bowles), which will of- 
fer “Claudia” in part of the time 
vacated by “Hopalong Cassidy.” 
Quaker Oats Co. (Sherman & 
Marquette) dropped Gabby Hayes’ 
Sunday session from its schedule, 
but will continue his daily shows. 
Three video clients of ABC were 
planning cutbacks. As of Feb 2, 
Hollywood Candy Co. (Ruthrauff 
& Ryan) will reduce “Hollywood 
Junior Circus” to an alternate 
week schedule. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. (Y&R) is considering a 
similar move. C, H. Masland & Son 
(Anderson & Cairns) is dropping 
its weekly show, “Masland at 
Home,” to alternate as sponsor of 
“Tales of Tomorrow.” Both pro- 
grams are on ABC-TV. 
Retrenchment also was the order 
of the day for one of DuMont’s 
best spenders—Drug Store TV 
| Productions (Products Advertising 
Corp.). 
| One of the two weekly shows 
cooperatively sponsored by drug- 
gists and drug manufacturers, 
“Cosmopolitan Theater,” is going 
off the air. “Cavalcade of Stars,” 
with Jackie Gleason, will continue. 


Lindstrom Named Ad Head 


Richard Lindstrom, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of TV Guide, 
Boston, and New England repre- 
sentative of the TV Magazine 
Assn., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Eastern Skier 
and Tourist Trade, published by 
Eastern Publishing Co., Boston. 


Kern Food to Davis & Co. 


Kern Food Products Inc., Los 
Angeles, producer of preserves, 
jellies, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
juice and table syrup, has ap- 
pointed Davis & Co., Los Angeles, 
to handle its advertising. Lock- 
wood-Shackleford, Los Angeles, 
had the account previously. 


Caples Co. Gets Account 


European Travel Commission, 
New York, has appointed the New 
| York office of Caples Co. to handle 
|its advertising in 1952. J. M. 
| Mathes Inc., New York, had the 

account formerly. 


Waldorf-Astoria. 


These awards bring further evidence of 


and of their con 


STATIONS Inc BEAUTY 


The record each month 


of the finest perfume 


Also publishers of DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTR 


oo) 


and cosmetic advertising 
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Who is Santa Anonymous? Even the 
North Pole’s No. 1 citizen, Santa 
Claus himself, doesn’t know the 
identity of the upstart Kris Kringle 
who has lately been lending a hand 
on the Upper Midwest gift route. Last 
Christmas this lovable interloper 
called “Santa Anonymous” delivered 
nearly 10,000 gifts from nearly 10,000 
donors to nearly 10,000 kids through- 
out this great region. And the real 
St. Nick can count on even more 
anonymous assistance this year! 


Santa Anonymous was born in the 
brain of a Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une reader who got tired of exchang- 
ing foolish ‘“‘gag’’ presents with co- 


workers at office Christmas parties. 
Why not, reasoned this unsung genius, 
give worthwhile gifts that children 
would enjoy; gifts that could be col- 
lected after the party and distributed 
to needy youngsters? The idea was 
presented to George Grim, Minneap- 
olis Tribune columnist . . . the Upper 
Midwest equivalent of delivering a 
snowflake to a whirlwind. Grim wrote. 
Santa Anonymous was in business. 


From the start the complete ano- 
nymity of Santa Anonymous charmed 
the populace. Last year 140 different 
groups contributed thousands of pack- 
ages tagged as simply as “To a girl 
baby,” or ‘For a boy of 6.” Industrial 
and office workers, members of PTA’s, 
lodges, unions, clubs, scout troups, 
fraternities, sororities . . . even in- 
dividuals found irresistible novelty in 
being the unnamed donor of a mys- 
tery gift to an unknown child. 


Grim cadged space in the news- 
paper office for a Santa Anonymous 
warehouse and forwarding depot. 
Truck drivers, telephone operators 
and other employees freely gave their 


time to collect and distribute presents. 
Nobody got any credit, nobody 
wanted any... least of all George 
Grim, the Minneapolis Tribune “T 
Like It Here’’ columnist whose en- 
thusiasms for Upper Midwest people, 
projects and achievements are con- 
tagious enough to infect residents of a 
225-county area. 


And once again, the two best-read, 
best-liked, most-respected newspapers 
in the Upper Midwest played their 
part in bringing good ideas and good 
people together ... and now present 
the Santa Anonymous Story in this 
space so that other people may know 
it and see it work in their own com- 
munities next Christmas. 


Minneapolis 
Star 2nd Tribune 


EVENING = MORNING & SUNDAY 
615,000 SUNDAY + 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Roper Survey Finds ‘Alarming Number’ 
of People Don’t Trust New Car Dealers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20—Results 
of a nationwide survey of the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward new car deal- 
ers and their activities are pub- 
lished in the current issue of 
N. A.D. A. Magazine, monthly pub- 
lication of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. 

Conducted by Elmo Roper Re- 
search Organization at the request 
of the association, the survey gives 
rise to the following conclusions 
reached by the magazine: 

“An alarming number of people 
in the U. S. do not trust the new 
car dealer... 


NATION-WIDE FIELD SERVICE 
USEFUL TO ADVERTISERS AND EDITORS 
Organization of 500 capable Photo-Re- 


“This number, already in some 
ways a majority, is growing larger 
as younger generations, with their 
greater mistrust, grow into matur- 
ity. 


@ “These people, expressing their 
lack of faith in new car dealers, 
are speaking out of hearsay and 
second hand evidence to a great 
degree, though not entirely. They 
admit that many dealers are hon- 
est business men, but they are 
strongly influenced by their be- 
lief that_a few are not to be 
trusted. 

“These people contradict them- 
selves seriously, and the contra- 
diction reveals that greater know!- 
edge of new car dealers and their 
functions, if not actual buying ex- 


“Those who do not trust and 
like new car dealers as a group 
nevertheless tend to like and trust 
their 
they know something about.” 


own dealers—the dealers 


s The magazine states these re- 
sults point up the need for a cam- 
paign to improve dealer-public re- 
lations, “not by means of educa- 
tional publicity alone...but by 
many kinds of positive action.” 

A second article, to be published 
in the January issue, will be de- 
voted toward a solution of the 
problem based on a positive pub- 
lic relations effort by the associa 
tion. 


Tuttle Silver to Northrop 

Tuttle Silver Co. Attleboro, 
Mass., 
has appointed R. D. Northrop Co., 
Boston, to direct its advertising 
promotion. Plans are being made 
for a spring campaign to feature 


silverware manufacturer, | 


ec: 
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Policyholders 
Sue Prudential 
for $5,000,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terday with no progress having} 
been made. 

The complaint charges that col-| 
lection by agents of premiums on} 
its industrial policies (about 48% 
of Prudential’s business, it says) | 
is an “integral part” of services | 
which must be rendered, without | 
which the plaintiffs would not 
have purchased policies. 


® The 1,000-line newspaper sil 
which Prudential has placed fre-| 
quently over the past three weeks | 


IF YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 
DOESN'T CALL: 


te be cere thet pom em 
are property paid, here's what te do 


OAc yous gupmnene in porenn os ad your chesh co ancy 


The PRUDENTIAL 


aiaiibnasee = 


WHAT TO DO—Prudential ron this od 
after policyholders filed o suit against 
the company. 


porters provides effective way to obtain . : : Tuttle’s hand ‘finished sterling '™ some 150 American plus foreign |some 70 stations in 13 cities “in 

on-location photos, stories, testimonials perience, is one of the basic neces- flatware patterns. Louis Robert language newspapers are illegal, | violation of Prudential’s obliga- 
‘ and releases. For more information write cities for various favorable opin- Korn & Co., Boston. handled the the complaint charges. So are the] ,; : ; 

SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERV- a | tions to its policyholders.” All ad- 


ICE, 38 Park, Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


ions. 


account previously. 


radio spot announcements over | 


ilacedcing 


Cc 


ERILAGE 


For nearly 30 


field. Superior 


They buy what 
- WOAI-TV. 


vertisements have cost and will 
cost in the future a sum of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

The plaintiffs ask that: 

1. The defendants “cease and de- 
sist from stating indirectly or di- 
rectly” in any form of communica- 
tion that policies will be canceled 
unless payments are made direct 
to a Prudential office. 

2. The defendants be enjoined 
from threatening cancelation of 
policies because of non-payments 
due to the strike. 

3. The officer defendants should 
reimburse the Prudential Co. for 
$5,000,000. 


|@ Prudential has 20 days from the 


date the complaint was filed (Dec. 


| 14) to reply. In the meantime, AA 
| was told, plaintiff attorneys are 


years, San 


Antonians and Southwesterners 

have listened to WOAI as a 
habit! They've depended on ' 
WOAI for concise, 
news reporting, for pleasant 
year-round entertainment. 
Every day more people acquire 
the WOATI habit. 

WOAL-TV is two years old and 
like WOAI is the leader in its 


accurate 


equipment, 


superior personnel, superior 
programming, and its heritage 
of giving San Antonians what 
they want, means most people 
look to WOAI-TV for the best. 


they see on 


THE SOUTHWEST'S 
BRIGHTEST PICTURE 


considering application for a tem- 
porary injunction preventing can- 
celation of policies. 

Calkins & Holden, Carlock, Mc- 
Clinton & Smith, the Prudential 
agency, told AA that it plans to 
continue its “public service” news- 
paper and radio advertising next 
week when it will also emphasize 


| other services available from Pru- 
| dential. 


@ At the home office in Newark, 
a Prudential executive issued the 
following statement: 

“Radio and newspaper advertis- 
ing are widely known as among 
the lowest cost ways to communi- 
cate with the public. Prudential 
Insurance Co. has utilized both to 
inform and assist policyholders in 
protecting their life insurance, 
which might be endangered by re- 
fusal of striking AFofL district 
agents to make their regular home 
collection calls. The advertising has 
been entirely of a public service 
and _ informational character, 
stressing how the _ policyholder 
can make his regular premium 
payments and thus protect himself. 
If the striking agents had remained 
on the job, it would not have been 
necessary, of course, for the com- 
pany to communicate with its poli- 
cyholders this way.” 


® Besides Prudential, the defend- 
ants named in the complaint are 
Carrol] M. Shanks, president; Fred- 
erick H. Groel, secretary, and H. 
Woodruff Tatlock, treasurer. 

The plaintiffs are Rowland 
Watts, William B. Kane and Fred- 
erick G. Skelton. Mr. Kane and Mr. 
Skelton are Prudential agents, on 
strike. Mr. Watts is national secre- 
tary of the Workers Defense 


| League, an anti-Communist group, 
| devoted to the rights of working 

people, which has been instru- 
|mental in exposing forced and 
| slave labor in the Soviet Union to 
| the United Nations. 


Represented Nationally By 


: Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK *¢ CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * ST. LOUIS 
yy DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 


Kaye-Halbert Names Fish 

Kaye-Halbert Distributors Inc., 
Los Angeles, has appointed John 
Fish, formerly art director of Pa- 
| cific Pathways, director of art and 
| production. 
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One-paper coverage 77% better 
in Milwaukee 


_..and milline rates 


21% below average 


(Daily Newspapers) 


Average, All 


Milwaukee Newspapers 
Journal 200,000 to 500,000 
Circulation 


Coverage of City Zone Homes 


(ABC Figures, Standard Rate and Data Service, Nov. 195!) 


92% 52%* 


| 
| 
: 
| 


Line Rate | *x 
(Standard Rate and Data Service, Nov. 1951} .60 JI 


a \— 


Milline Rate SLI $2.29 


ee eS ee re re 


*Excluding two New York newspapers which reduce the average to 41%, 
**Rate effective January 1, 1952. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
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Wise Joins Buddemeier Co. 

C. Hamilton Wise, formerly with 
the Baltimore Sunpapers national 
display advertising department, 


has been appointed v. p. and sales 
manager of H. W. Buddemeier Co., 
Baltimore 


Temperature and humidity—always criti- 
cal factors in the production of quality 
lithography—won't be problems in our 
new Nassau County plant. All air in the 
building is completely pre-conditioned 
.. making us better equipped and 
better able to serve you better. 


CONSOLIDATED °:=: 


«NEW ‘ 


© Place 


Tele-Census Says California TV Owners 
Would Pay $1 tor Movies, Sports Events 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 18—A defi- 
nite majority of television set 
owners in California are willing to 
pay at least $1 to see unsponsored 
telecasts of first quality movies or 
major sports events, according to 
the sixth Tele-Census, just re- 
leased by Woodbury College here. 
The survey was made in the 16 
economic districts of Los Angeles, 
San Bernardino, San Diego and the 
Bay Area of San Francisco and 
Oakland 

Replies to “In addition to your 
regular commercially sponsored 
TV programs, would you pay $1 
per program to see top grade TV 
entertainment which was not spon- 
sored?” brought these “yes” an- 
swers: Los Angeles, 61.9%; Bay 
Area, 64.6%; San Bernardino, 
59.6% and San Diego, 64.4%. The 
remainder said “no” or did not 
answer 

Asked “Which method would you 


prefer for paying this $1?” in Los 
Angeles, 34.4% said “add to the 
phone bill,” with the same answer 
given by 41.3% in the Bay Area, 
21.2% in San Bernardino, and 
37.8% in San Diego. A “special 
bill” was preferred by 22.2% in 
Los Angeles; 21.8% in the Bay 
Area; 33.7% in San Bernardino, 
and 17.6% in San Diego. Approxi- 
mately 8% of the respondents 
favored a coin meter. 


® A slightly greater percentage ex- 
pressed willingness to pay $1 per 
program for first quality movies as 
compared with major sports 
events. More people expressed 
willingness to pay $1 per program 
for these types of programs at 
home than were willing to pay $1 
per person in a theater, if they 
were not available on home tele- 
vision. 

However, while there was little 
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differentiation between paying for 
a movie or a sports telecast in the 
home, only half as many would 
pay for a sports event in a theater, 
as compared with those willing to 
pay for a movie. 


Uses Show for Promotion 

The industrial division of Gould 
National Batteries Inc., St. Paul, 
has prepared an hour-long Broad- 
way-type show entitled “Gould 
Nuggets of 1952.” The show will 
tour large industrial cities eariy 
in 1952 to promote proper storage- 
battery care among personnel con- 
cerned with the care and main- 
tenance of industrial storage bat- 
teries and equipment operated by 
batteries. 


Schaller Adds TeleRecord 

William C. Schaller Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed 
to direct advertising for TeleRec- 
ord Inc., Hartford, which offers 
a voice message service whereby 
a recording can be made by tele- 
phone and sent anywhere in the 
world. Newspapers and spot radio 
will be used. 


194! 42 4) 


Source: ABC. Publishers’ Statements, March 
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DALY 
ENQUIRER 
154,086 


Tim ES. 
star 
147,490 


post 
143,575 


31 of each year 


Want it “wrapped as a gift”? More and 


more and more 
morning-newspaper town! 


Cincinnati is a 


Today, the 


Daily Enquirer has more circulation 
within the retail trading zone than the 


total circulation of any other Cincinnati 


daily. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc, 


their 


Laundry Operators 


Plan $13,500,000 
Ad, Promotion Push 


JouietT, ILt., Dec. 18—Laundry 
operators are planning to pour 
$13,500,000 into advertising in 1952 
to combat housewife “competition” 
and entrench 


their services as a 
“must” for every home 
Spearheading the laundry in- 


dustry campaign will be an adver- 
tising kit prepared by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering, which 
will feature promotional material 
for the sale of shirt service, ac- 
cording to Ward A. Gill, the in- 
stitute’s director of industry rela- 
tions. 

He pointed out that the insti- 


tute has wrapped its campaign 
around the shirt promotion be- 
cause “housewives emphatically 


reported in a recent survey that 
shirts are the hardest-to-do item 
in home laundering.” He added 
that the market is ripe for ex- 
ploitation since only 28 out of 100 
families now use shirt service. 


8 “From the laundry man’s stand- 
point,” Mr. Gill said, “shirt finish- 
ing is profitable, these items 
are ideally suited for processing 
on high speed laundry equipment.” 

The kit, Mr. Gill said, will con- 
tain eight newspaper ads featuring 
button guarantees, five for $1 
price appeals and cartoons. The 
institute will also make available 
for members such items as back 
hangers, reminder blotters, button 
tags, bundle inserts and stickers. A 
15-minute radio program  spon- 
sored by the institute also is being 
discussed. 

Mr. Gill indicated that laundries 
probably will place the bulk of 
advertising in newspapers 
He added that afternoon dailies 
no doubt will recieve most of 
the laundry advertising appropri- 
ations. About one-third of the na- 
tion’s laundries use advertising 
agencies; the remainder are ex- 
pected to benefit from the insti- 
tute’s kit. 


as 


Roberts Co. Plans Drive 
Roberts Co., Los Angeles, has 
planned a heavy national sched- 
ule to promote Smoothedge tack- 
less wall-to-wall carpet grippers. 
In addition to a list of trade pub- 
lications, insertions are scheduled 
to appear throughout 1952 in 
American Home, Good Housekeep- 


ing, Guide for the Bride, House 
Beautiful, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Sunset Magazine and Woman's 


Home Companion. A booklet, “How 
I Got My Money's Worth in Car- 
pet,” will be offered in all con- 
sumer ads. Dealers are offered 
window and floor display mate- 
rials and special newspaper mats 
to help them tie in with the na- 
tional campaign. 


Fox-Shulman Appoints Two 
Frederick Borden, previously 
advertising manager of Packers 
Outlets, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the 
new monthly consumer magazine, 
Electric Trains, published by Fox- 
Shulman Inc., Philadelphia, and 
also will serve as promotion man- 
ager for the company. He will 
become editor of Crafts & Hobbies 
when that monthly makes its first 
appearance early next year. Mil- 
ton Kaye, formerly circulation 
manager of Sponsor, has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager of 
Fox-Shulnian publications. 


Lederle Names N. W. Ayer 
The Lederle Laboratories divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, has appointed the New 
York office of N. W. Ayer & Son 
to handle its informative adver- 
tising campaign to consumers. 


M&F Appoints Ted C. Dailey 


Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland 
agency, has added Ted C. Dailey, 
formerly Cleveland sales repre- 
sentative for Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., New York, to its sales train- 
ing staff. 
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Says W. C. GRANT 


PRESIDENT 


GRANT ADVERTISING, INC. 


“ADVERTISING AGE has long been the most 


popular trade, publication, among the 


members of our organization. It is always 


W. C. GRANT timely and informative, and presents news ol 
Mr. Grant was born and raised in Dallas, ‘Texas, and 

after graduating from ‘Texas University Law School, the advertising industry in an unusually 
decided upon advertising as a career. ‘The first office 

of Grant Advertising, Inc., was established in Dallas in clear and accurate manner. It is not only 

1935. The second office was established in Chicago in 

1937. The subsequent years have witnessed the con- first on the list among our offices in 

tinued development of the agency, which now has 

twenty-eight offices—eight ini the United States, and the United States, but also in 


twenty in foreign countrics. 


most of our offices in other countries.” 
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Alcoholic Beverage Group Girds 
for New Assault on Ads by Drys 


Wasuincton, Dec. 20—Alcoholic 
beverage groups are girding for a 
new fight by Drys to stop beer, 
wine and liquor advertising short- 
ly after Congress returns next 
month 

The new Dry assault is supposed 
in the form of proposed 
legislation to ban alcoholic bever- 
age advertising on radio and TV, 
but industry members say there 
also may be a comprehensive anti- 
advertising bill similar to legisla- 
tion offered by Prohibitionists dur- 
ing the past four years. 

Trade associations in the alco- 
holic beverage field here say sev- 
eral anti-advertising bills may be 
offered after the Senate reassem- 
bles. In the past, Sen. Clyde Reed 


to come 


(R., Kan.) and Sen. William Lang- 
er (R., N. D.) have actively sup- 
ported legislation to curb liquor 


ads 


® Industry members anticipate that 


the Senate interstate commerce 
committee will have hearings on 
beverage advertising in late Jan- 
uary or early February. This 
would coincide with national con- 
ventions which Drys are holding 
here late in January. 

During recent years the inter- 
@tate commerce committee voted 
By a close margin to pigeonhole 


fegislation by Sen. Langer and the 


_- 


PERSONAL 
SCRAP BOOK 
for Letters, Photos, Clippings 


x 


‘ 

€ O 
re's a practical loose-leaf holder for 
letters, photographs, newspaper clip- 
Bings and other records of school, college, 


litary service, sports, weddings and 
} events that make up family or per- 
Sonal history. 
Biirrelic’s Personal Scrap Book has 75 
Reavy plate manila loose-leaf sheets (150 
paces), lined index page, and handsome 

roon leatherette easy-to-open binder. 
.. name or a one line title is embossed 
8 gold on the front cover. Extra lines, 

ets per line. 


Check or Money Order 
“ Mi $73 $0 — 40 cts. 
Ai CTARUeto eas 


fe) Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 
165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


late Sen. Arthur Capper 


(R., 
Kan.) to stop interstate transmis- 
sion of liquor advertising. 

The new TV code of the televi- 
sion industry bans liquor advertis- 


ing. It permits ads for wine or 
beer “in good taste” and in con- 
formance to local law. 


® Alcoholic beverage industry 
members are conducting a quiet 
campaign to dissuade Treasury 
Secretary John Snyder from taking 
the regulation of liquor labels and 
advertising out of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner 
John Dunlap announced last month 
that the control of beverage labels 
and advertising did not appear to 
be a proper Treasury function. 
Secretary Snyder is reported to be 
ready to turn the job over to the 
Food & Drug Administration. | 

During earlier hearings on liquor 
advertising, Dry groups have 
blasted the Treasury’s alcohol tax 
unit for tolerating “Man of Dis- 
tinction” type copy. Committee 
members contended the regulation 
of beverage ads has become en- 
snarled in a jurisdictional squabble 
between the tax unit and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, with 
neither doing very much about the 
matter. 

Alcoholic beverage industry 
members have written Secretary 
Snyder pointing out that the trans- 
fer of label and advertising respon- 
sibilities to another agency would 
require the recruitment of a dupli- 
cate staff to supervise those phases 
of industry regulation. 


KDMA Attiliates With ABC 


KDMA, Montevideo, Minn., 
owned by Midwest Broadcasting 
Corp. and operating full time with 
100 watts on 1450 kilocycles, has 
affiliated with American Broad- 
casting Co., New York, bringing 
ABC's total of affiliates to 300. 


Sears to Open in Colombia 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
has purchased property in Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, as a site for 
the company’s first retail store in 
that country. Construction of the | 
new store will begin in January. 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows | Arm 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1951 


Two Weeks Ending Nov. 24, 1951 
All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached 


Homes 
Rank Program (000) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 7,912 
2 our Show of Shows (NBC, Reynolds 
Tobacco) 6,456 
3 - Red Skelton (NBC. P& 6.405 
4 “Fireside Theater (NBC Pac) 6,279 
5 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (CBS 
Toni-Gillette) 6.076 
6 Your Show of Shows (NBC. Partic:p.) 5.983 
7 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 926 
8 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (CBS. 
Liggett & Myers) 5.923 
Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 5,878 


9 
10 ~=—- Your Show of Shows (NBC. Leh» 


& Fink) 5,470 


*Per cent of homes reached in areas where program was televised. 


Cur 
Program Popularity* matin 


Program lo 
Texaco Star Theater (NBC) ‘ se 
Red Skelton (NBC, P&G) 
Arthur Godfrey's Scouts (CSS, Lever- 
Lipton) 
Your Shows of Shows (NBC Reynoids 
Tobacco) 
Arthur Godfrey & Friends (CBS, 
Toni-Gillette) .. 
Arthur Godfrey & Friends (NBC, 
Liggett & Myers) . ~ 4% 
Your Show of Shows or. Sag » ..45. 
Fireside Theater (NBC, 45. 
Colgate Comedy Hour (NBO) ak 43. 
110  Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 42. 
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Katz Agency Boosts 
Kellner, Donahue 


New York, Dec. 21—Realigning 
its staff for further expansion, the 
Katz Agency, radio-TV station rep- 
resentative, this week named Mor- 
ris S. Kellner and Scott Donahue 
Jr. to direct radio and video sales, 
respectively. 

Mr. Kellner formerly 
sistant sales manager 


was as- 
for radio, 


while Mr. Donahue was assistant) 


sales manager for TV. 

Vice-president George W. Brett, 
who has held the title of AM-TV 
sales manager, will become di-| 
rector of radio and television sales 
policy. 


@ “I shall continue to be active 
in sales but not in its administra- 
tion,” Mr. Brett said, explaining 
the staff shifts. “There are basic 
industry problems in both radio 
and, television demanding concen- 
trated and continuing attention but 
impossible to give 
priority pressures. 
“The Katz Agency's sales man- | 
agement realignment will enable 
me to devote the necessary time to 
press for standards of practice in-| 
fluencing the long-range develop- | 
ment of national spot radio and 
television, to resist network en-/ 
croachment and other attenuation 
of national spot revenue.” 
Margaret Alcott, 
with the company for several 
years, was named sales service 
manager for AM and TV. 


Transfers Arvold to Brazil 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, has transferred Donald Ar- 
vold to its office in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY: 118 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 
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Travel Advertising 
Expected to Set 


a Record in ‘52 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to spend more, he said. 

Confirmation of this is indi- 
cated in plans now being prepared 
by leading foreign flag airlines. 
Air France, for example, will in- 
crease its advertising budget for 
1952 by 40%, AA was told. The 
|airline’s advertising agency here 
is Buchanan & Co. 

Air France plans to use full- 
color pages in eight magazines, 80- 
| to 160-line ads in 50 daily news- 
| papers, and four-color half pages 
'in 12 Sunday supplements. Dur- 
ing the so-called off-season (No- 
vember through March), it plans 
to use weekly ads in four maga- 
zines augmented by copy in Sun- 
day supplements. During the on- 
season period, newspapers will be 
used more extensively. 


s KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, will 
increase its advertising budget in 
the U. S. by at least one-third, AA 
| was told. But since its fiscal year 
is from April to April, plans for 
52 have not been crystalized. Chas. 
W. Hoyt Co. handles the account. 

New lower tourist class trans- 

| atlantic air fares become effective 
May 1, 1952, on all airlines that 
|are members of International Air 
Transport Assn., which includes 
most of the large carriers. This 
will create a need for special ad- 
vertising, airline officials agree. 

Few of the foreign flag airlines 
have decided how they are going 
to handle this problem when it 
comes up, but most of them told 

| AA that plans for advertising are 
| definitely being considered. 


® Spokesmen at offices of most of 
| the companies agreed that compe- 
| titive conditions are likely to de- 
|termine specific advertising pro- 
motion of new transatlantic fares. 
|New York-to-London fares after 
May 1 will be $270 one-way and 
be for the round trip. Propor- 
tionately lower fares will apply 
to other points. An additional 25% 
{reduction will apply during the 
| off-season months. Present fare 
| between New York and London, 


| one-way, is $395, and a round trip 
| costs $525. 
| The only airline that said it 


| plans to cut down on its advertis- 
| ing budget was Israel National 
| Airlines, which told AA that pro- 
motion plans are tentative and 
that nothing definite will be 
!known for several weeks. 


@® The British Travel Assn. esti- 
mates that tourists visiting Great 
Britain in the January to Septem- 
ber period totaled 128,895 and} 
probably would aggregate about} 
163,000 by the vear’s end. Dollar | 
earnings from tourists, the associa- | 
| tion said, probably would exceed | 
$85,000,000 for 1951, an all-time 
| record. In 1952, it is expected that 
| Britain will entertain approxi- | # 
| mately 200,000 American visitors. 

More British transportation ad- 
vertising is likely to be placed 
in American publications in 1952, 
AA was told, but no estimates are 
currently available. 


_ Air Force 
Get $550,000 for 
Ads Until March 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of national magazine advertising 
may be limited as a result of clos- 
ing dates. 


® Recruiters expect to get an un- 
expected “plus” from the special 
prestige campaign for women in 
service now being worked up by 
C. J. LaRoche & Co. under su- 
pervision of the Advertising Coun- 
cil. The council and the LaRoche 
agency will be compensated for 
production costs out of public re- 
lations funds of the Department 
of Defense. These funds are sep- 
arate from the estimated $550,000 
which will be spent through the 
Grant agency. 

With the Defense Department 
determined to return to advertis- 
ing, the Grant agency has begun 
reassembling a Washington staff. 
During the hiatus while the de- 
partment studied its future adver- 
tising plans, the Grant staff was 
reduced to one man, Ed Lewis, who 
has supervised the entire opera- 
tion for Grant. During the week 
John Ball returned from Grant's 
Detroit office to resume as ac- 
count executive on the Air Force, 
and Les Green returned as artist 
and layout chief. Grant will have 
an additional account executive 
on the Army. 


® The $550,000 which will be used 
through March 1 comes from 1951 
Defense Department funds. After 
Congress returns, the Defense De- 
partment will ask the appropria- 
tions committee to release a por- 
tion of the $3,000,000 of 1952 re- 
cruiting money which was frozen 
just before adjournment last fall. 


Doremus & Co. Elects 
Carlton A. Johanson V. P. 


Doremus & Co. has elected Carl- 
ton A. Johanson, an account ex- 
ecutive in its San Francisco of- 
fice, a v.p. of 
the agency. 

Prior to join- 
ing the agency’s 
San Francisco of- 
fice in 1947, Mr. 
Johanson was 
manager of ad- 
vertising and 
public relations 
for Rheem Mfg. 
Co., New York, 
manufacturer of 
a household ap- 
pliance line of 
automatic water heaters, space 
heaters and central heating boil- 
ers and tanks 


Sen. Connors Settles Million 
Dollar Suit tor $2,500 


Illinois State Sen. William J. 
Connors (D., Chicago) has settled 
his $1,000,000 defamation suit, 
filed last year against movie actor 
Robert Montgomery and American 
Broadcasting Co., for $2,500. Mr. 
Montgomery, in a radio broadcast 
during the 1950 election cam ‘aign, 
urged listeners to vote against Sen 
Connors and for Mrs. Marjorie 
Letts, who subsequently was de- 
feated by the senator for the of- 
fice of Illinois state senator. 


Carlton A. Johanson 


Two Appoint Bond & Starr 

Pittsburgh Cut Wire Co., manu- 
facturer of staples, paper clips, 
florists wire and specialty wire 
products, and Pittsburgh Tag Co., 
manufacturer of cleaning and 
laundry tags and marking devices, 
|have appointed Bond & Starr, 
Pittsburgh agency, to handle their 
accounts. 


| Moore to Lennen & Mitchell 


Dwayne Moore, formerly with 
National Broadcasting Co., has 
joined Lennen & Mitchell, New 
York, as analyst on radio and tele- 


| vision ratings. 
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Art Studios’ 
Costs Not High, 
Shanahan Insists 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—Recently pub- 
lished statistics on the high cost of 
art work are not representative of 
the industry-wide cost of art work, 
according to James A. Shanahan, 
managing director of the Assn. of 
Art Studios in Chicago, the only 
trade association in the art studio 
field. 

“These statistics, citing in each 
instance the experience of a single 
advertising agency,” he said, “are 
not by any means a reflection of 
current prices of art work.” Pub- 
lication of such statistics as typical 
of the whole profession, he pointed 
out, is misleading and is creating 
widespread harm to the advertis- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Shanahan bases his claim on 
cooperative cost accounting studies 
the association has been conduct- 
ing for almost five years. Charts 
and graphs have been used to trace 
the ebb and flow of art volume 


among the 24 member studios as 
well as the price levei from month | 
to month. 


® “These cost studies,” he asserted, 
“have uncovered some startling 
conditions, conditions that at one! 
time threatened the existence of 
the art studio business in the Mid- 
west. For example, while operating 
costs were steadily climbing, pre- 
vious to June, 1949, the charts 
show that not one member studio 
increased its selling prices and 
21% of them actually reduced their 
selling prices. During the year | 
from June, 1949, to June, 1950, the 
average selling price of art work) 
among these member studios was 
again reduced in 27% of the re- 
porting studios, while 21% in- 
creased selling prices a maximum 
of 3%. 

“During the same year 52% of 
our membership kept their selling 
prices constant with those of the 
preceding year. From June, 1950, 
to June, 1951, after four or five 
nationwide increases in labor 
costs, 63% of the members con- 
tinued to hold the line against in- 
creases while the balance of those 
reporting inched their prices up a 
maximum of 12%.” 

Mr. Shanahan agreed that the 
statistics quoted by Douglas Smith, 
art director of Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago (AA, Aug. 20), and G. M 
Basford Co., New York (AA, Oct. 
29), should not be disputed as un- 
true, but he said “they do need to 
be interpreted. For example, an 
agency could face a 100% increase 
in art costs, or even greater, by 
just changing illustrators. But for 
similar standards of work, the 
price of art work in Chicago has 
not by any means kept pace with 
the mounting costs of doing busi- 
ness. 


s “By Jan. 1 a study of the ratio 
of net profit to volume since 1940 | 
will be completed,” he said. Thus! 
far the study indicates that a profit | 
of 6% is above average and in| 
some studios the ratio is alarmingly | 
lower. 

Taylor Poore, president of AASC 
and president of Tempo Inc., point- 
ed out that the art studio business 
is a native Chicago development | 
that has played a part in the | 
growth of advertising agencies, | 


printing, publishing and distribu-| 
tion throughout the country. “The | 


general public doesn’t seem to 
realize the difference between art | 
brokers and art studios, nor do they 
distinguish between a studio oc- 
cupied by several free lance artists 
and an enterprise that accepts all 
organized responsibility for all 
phases of an assignment,” he said 


Ce 


HIGHEST 

MEDIAN INCOME 

OF ALL MAJOR 
U.S. CITIES 


3 BILLIONS 
IN DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS SINCE 
JULY, 1950 


WORK FORCE OF 
1,452,000 PEOPLE 
EARNING 
100 MILLIONS 
WEEKLY 


OF DETROIT 
FAMILIES LIVE IN 
SINGLE DETACHED 
HOMES 


to get it at 
LOWEST COST! 


Detroit News’ coverage is densest where business volume is greatest. 95% 
of The News’ total weekday circulation is focused in the Detroit retail 
trading zone .. . the 6-county area that embraces the most rapid-growing 
communities in Michigan, and is the source of practically all retail trade 
for Detroit advertisers. In this most vital of all buying areas, The News 
delivers 89,259 more circulation than the morning paper, and 42,769 
more than the other evening paper. That’s why advertisers place practi- 
cally as much linage in THE NEWS as in both other papers combined. 


The Detroit News _ 


ne gee eee ee 565,718 


owners and operotors of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV ending September 30, 1951 
’ 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under monogement of A. H. KUCH - Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Téwer, Chicoge 
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Cigar Industry 
Gets New Data on 
Smoking Habits 


New York, Dec. 18—Cigar ad- 
vertising in 1952 is likely to be 
influenced by findings of a con- 
sumers survey recently completed 
by Benton & Bowles for the Cigar 
Institute 

A few of the details were re- 
vealed at the joint meeting in At- 
lantic City of the institute and the 
Cigar Manufacturers Assn. An an- 
alysis of the survey is now being 
made by Benton & Bowles, and the 
institute’s advertising program for 
1952 will be based on conclusions 
reached by the agency and officers 
of the institute, AA was told. 

The institute’s 1951 advertising 
program, which included 13 b&w 
column and half-column insertions 
in Life; 12 similar insertions in 
The Saturday Evening Post, plus 
three four-color pages; and col- 
umns and half-pages in about 125 
college newspapers, is likely to be 


Build Volume 
at LOWER 
SALES COST 


Beer-to-door Selling—bdet- 
tef known as DIRECT 
SELLING — is building 
elant volume quickly for 
many monvfocturers. tt 
may be your answer to 
er@gent doy complex sales 
ar@ploms. Direct Selling is 
fully expicined in fascinat- 
lag booklet—moiled FREE. 
Plegse write on your let- 
terkecd 
1. APB, Chicago 4, til 
TUNITY MAGAZINE 
28 E. Jockson Bivd. 


Get 
the Facts 
about 


DOOR 


to: 
DOOR 
Selling! 


continued and possibly expanded 
in 52, AA has learned, unofficially. 


s Howard S. Cullman, president 
of the institute, told the joint con- 
vention that there is a definite 
trend on the part of younger men 
toward cigar smoking. This is true, 
he said, in both the armed forces 
and colleges 

Cigar salesmen last fall made a 
field check, under the direction of 
Eugene L. Raymond, managing 
director of the _ institute, to 
learn what younger men think 
about cigar smoking. Seven hun- 
dred answers were tabulated. Of 
this number, 85° were from men 
under 40 years of age. Of this 
group, 24% were salesmen; 19% 
were self-employed; 17% were} 
mechanics; 12% were foremen or | 
managers. The remainder were of- 
fice workers, truck drivers and 
civil service workers 

Asked at what age they started 
smoking cigars, 48% of the total | 
replied between 18 and 22 years. 
Asked where they got their first 
cigars, 3%% said as a birthday 
present; 344% as a Christmas pres- 
ent; 944% on birth of a child; 
14% at a dinner; 164% in the 
armed forces; and 53% purchased 
their first cigar at a cigar counter. 


s Asked what prompted them to 
smoke their first cigar, 31% said 
sociability; 9° said someone’s ex- 
ample; 31% said dissatisfaction 
with other forms of smoking; 10% 
said they could smoke cigars with- 
out inhaling; and 20% said they 
|felt cigars were more manly than 
other forms of smoking. 

| Another fact brought out by the 
salesmen’s field questionnaire was 
that 61% of the men who an- 
swered said they worked under | 
pressure or tension, and, of that) 
number, 84% said they smoked | 
|to relieve their tension. 

These questionnaires will be in- 
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| CO-OP POSTER—Harry Cross, president of Waterman-Waterbury 
| Co., Minneapolis manufacturer of heating and air conditioning 


equipment, and Gordon Malen, choirman 
Chamber of C $s pr ion ¢ itt 
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of the Minneapolis 
admire an illumi- 


nated highway sign boosting the city and the company. The 
latter is cooperating with the chamber of commerce in its en- 
deavor to sell similar units for erection on all major highways 
leading into the city. 


cluded in the Benion & Bowles ov- 
er-all study. 

“This small sectional study,” 
Mr. Cullman said, “and the larger 
examination being made by pro- 
fessional analysts prove that we 
have our new customers and our 


new market sharply in focus. The | 
new cigar smoker is not the only | 


one with whom we are concerned. 
Another is the occasional or the 
infrequent smoker. Also we have 
learned something about the real 
and imaginary objections of wom- 
en to cigar smoking. 


s “If there is one over-all conclu- 
sion to be made from these studies, 
it is that there is a changing at- 
titude. 

“A business that has a volume 
estimated at six billion units an- 
totaling approximately 
$360,000,000 in sales, can, with 
changing consumer habits and pop- 
ulation growth, be doubled, and 
find its rightful place in the sun 
and at the hearth.” 

Edward J. Regensburg, presi- 
dent of Cigar Manufacturers Assn., 
told the meeting that cigar sales 
for the year probably will exceed 
the 1950 level, and that 1952 sales 
may be expected to top °51. But, 
he pointed out, although unit and 
dollar sales have increased, prof- 
it margins in the industry have 
declined. 


@ James Nash, package designer, 
told the convention his views on 
what’s wrong with cigar box de- 
sign. 

“In today’s market,” he said, 
“you cannot afford to overlook 
women, They buy everything that 
is used in the house. If the men 
smoke, and you can show the 
woman of the house that she can 
save money by buying cigars by 
the box, she will buy the cigars 
when she buys her groceries. 

“In today’s supermarkets, there 
is no reason why a box of cigars 
can’t go in with the groceries. 
Women buy cigars as gifts, and 
they would buy more if they 
could pick out a box they would 
like to have around the house. But 
when you sell to women you have 
to cater to their basic buying hab- 
its. They shop quickly and they 
buy by brand.” 


Wisconsin Newsmen Elect 

The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League has elected the following 
officers: President, William Bur- 
gess, publisher of the La Crosse 
Tribune; v.p., J. M. Barenbaum, 
business manager of the Mani- 
towoc Herald Times; secretary- 
treasurer, Harry Le Podevin, gen- 
eral manager of the Racine Jour- 
nal-Times. 


Upham to Harold Lewis 

Phillip W. Upham, formerly 
with Chambers & Wiswell, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed v.p. and 
account executive with Harold F. 
Lewis Advertising, Boston. 


Public Relations 
Group Tells of PR 
European Aid Plan 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 18—The 
American Public Relations Assn. 
has announced that it is develop- 
ing a “technical assistance” pro- 
gram to bring European industrial- 
ists American public relations 
“know how.” 

Plans for the project were de- 
scribed by Col. Benjamin F. Castle, 
APRA president, following a meet- 
ing here with officials of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Among the major problems fac- 
ing ECA, APRA said, is the job 
of “selling” European management 


and labor on the need for expanded | 


production. APRA is hopeful that 
the development of public relations 
programs by European companies 
will contribute to the solution of 
this problem. 

@iIn the 


concluding conference, 


Robert R. Mullen, ECA director of | V-P- 
information, outlined the first two | 


steps in the pre-technical assis- | 
tance program: 
1. ECA will undertake to as-/} 


Plastics Industry Starts 
Public Relations Campaign 


The public relations committee 
of the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, New York, has appointed 
five subcommittees to facilitate its 
task of fostering the public accep- 
tance and recognition of plastics. 

The five subcommittees and 
their chairmen are: the speakers’ 
subcommittee, which will develop 
plans for a bureau to make speak- 
ers available for meetings of all 
types on the subject of plastics, 
Hiram McCann, editor of Modern 
Plastics; the subcommittee to plan 
displays on plastics for use by 
museums, schools and similar pub- 
lic groups, Robert T. Zintl, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; subcommittee on 
movies and films, Alfred C. Man- 
ovill, v.p. of Ideal Plastics Corp., 
Hollis, Long Island, N. Y.; subcom- 
mittee on advertising, Alan T. Wol- 
cott, advertising manager of the 
plastics division of General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., and the 
school relations subcommittee, to 
better educate teachers and stu- 
dents on different types of plastics 
and their uses, Arthur Blumenthal, 
of Shawray Plastics Corp., 
New York 
| 


| Pillsbury Joins Universal 


Universal Winding Co., Provi- 


semble and bring to this country dence, R. I., has appointed Ray C. 


a team of Europeans to be taught 
the specialized techniques applying 
to the problem. 

2. APIA is to compile and sub- 
mit to ECA a list of specialists in 
this country judged best able to 
impart the knowledge of these PR 
methods to the trainees. 

Col. Castle emphasized that 
APRA will select specialists to 
serve in the program without re- 
gard to their affiliation with APRA 
or any other organization in the 
public relations field. 


Travel Ads Feature Price 


The British Travel Assn., New | 


York, is launching a campaign for 
what is expected to be Britain’s 
biggest tourist year on record with 
ads which tell, in a series, the 
story of an actual American couple 
who spent two weeks in Britain 
on a budget of $209 each. The 
promotion includes such national 
magazines as Atlantic, Collier's, 
Harper’s Magazine, Holiday, The 
New Yorker, and The Saturday 
Evening Post, plus an extensive 
list of newspapers. Hewitt, Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, New York, is 
the agency. 


Webber Joins Don Alien 


Kenneth M. Webber, formerly an 
account executive with George W. 
McMurphey Advertising, Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed an ac- 
count executive with Don Allen & 
Associates, Portland. 


Joins Marschalk & Pratt 


Arthur O. Wurtmann, formerly 
with St. Georges & Keyes, New 
York, has been added to the radio- 
TV staff of Marschalk & Pratt, 
New York. 


Pillsbury, formerly director, v.p. 
and general manager of Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., to 
handle sales promotion and to 
assist the v.p. in charge of domes- 
tic sales 


| Maschke Named Ad Manager 

Rudolf Maschke, classified ad 
manager, has been promoted to 
eastern advertising manager of 
U.S. Camera Publishing Corp., 
New York. 
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Toy Sales High, 
Reversing Trend 
in Major Stores 


New York, Dec. 19—Santa’s bag 
of toys will be round and firm and 
fully packed this year, a check of 
major retailers, manufacturers and 
trade associations here reveals. 

The boom in toys erased some of 
the worry from the faces of de- 
partment store executives, who for 
some weeks now have gloomily 
watched total sales volume skid- 
ding downhill as compared with 
the same weeks last year. During 
the week ending Dec. 15 sales were 
off 8%; in the week ended Dec. 8 
off 10% and the week of Dec. 1 
off 6%. Retailing Daily com- 
mented today that the indications 
are “stores would be unable to 
meet last year’s volume figures for 
the Christmas selling period.” 


® The biggest New York depart- 
ment stores report their toy sales 
as ranging anywhere from “good” 
to “the best ever.’ Leading manu- 
facturers say they’ve done “ex- 
ceptionally well” and in some cases 
report they have “run out of mer- 
chandise.” 

One department store spokesman 
said the toy business is so good 
there would be no pre-Christmas 
clearance—ordinarily an annual 
custom. Gimbel’s, which took a full 
page in the Daily News to adver- 
tise “$96,000 worth of toys going 
for $58,000," told AA the mark- 
downs applied largely to wheel 
goods “which have not been doing 
as well as other classes of toys.” 


s Shoppers in smaller retail out- 
lets found they could buy some 
dolls for half price. Inquiries re- 
vealed that these were manufac- 
turers’ close-outs to make way for 
the introduction of vinyl! dolls. The 
cut-price dolls feature latex and 
plastic parts. However, one major 
doll manufacturer said his dolls 
have been selling at a quick clip, 
with no markdowns in evidence 
anywhere. 

Across-the-counter sales are ex- 
pected to hit three quarters of a 
billion dollars by the end of the 
week, based on a wholesale value 
of between $330,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000. About 65% of annual sales 
are made during the last two 
months of the year and an AA 
check shows that most manufac- 
turers and retailers are exceeding 
this figure. The two toy groups, 
Toy Guidance Council and the Toy 
Manufacturers Assn. of the U.S.A., 
are also in the proper holiday 
spirit. 


8 David Rand of Grey Advertising 
reports that between 150,000 and 
200,000 lines of ads have been 
placed by companies tying in with 
the seven-page cooperative spread 
in Life, Nov. 28, which was run by 
the toy manufacturers. 

“It appears that all items will 
be a sellout,” Mr. Rand told AA. 

Generally, toys are selling 10% 
to 15% ahead of last year, accord- 
ing to Melvin L. Helitzer, public 
relations director of the Toy Guid- 
ance Council. Metal, hard goods 
items and almost anything electri- 
cal are the best sellers, he said. 

There's a paradoxical situation in 
the doll field because demand for 
the item is high in some cases and 
yet some manufacturers are not 
getting orders. Trade sources say 
the reason for this is that many 
buyers decided to push other items 
more strongly than dolls. Now that 
consumer demand has picked up 
they find that manufacturers can’t 
fill orders before Christmas. 


@ One department store reported 
difficulty in obtaining toys made 
of steel, and 
skates as an example. 


SS 


mentioned roller 


Model train sales were reported 
as very good—continuing the post- 
war upward trend—by spokesmen 
for the Lionel Corp. Apparently, 
Lionel’s only problem is getting all 
the materials it needs to turn out 
a sufficient number of units. 


St. Mary's Appoints Agency 

Kircher, Helton & Collett, Day- 
ton, has been appointed to handle 
advertising for St. Mary’s Packing 
Co., packer of tomato and bean 
products under the Duncan Hines 
name. Newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and point of sale display 
are being used. 


Eunice McGarry Joins DC&éS 
Mrs. Eunice D. McGarry, for- 
merly with Harry B. Cohen Ad- 
vertising, New York, has joined 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
New York, as a radio time buyer. 


Wittig Elected V. P. 

Urban Wittig has been elected 
v.p. of Morrison Advertising, Mil- 
waukee. He succeeds J. F. Costi- 
gan. 


New Denver BBB Does Landoffice Business 


Denver, Dec. 19—More than 500 
inquiries and complaints about 


Denver business concerns, includ- | 


ing an irate woman's charge 
against a lonely hearts club that 
failed to provide her with a man, 
piled up in the Denver Better Busi- 
ness Bureau during its first week 
of pperation which ended Dec. 15 
Lan W. Bell, manager of the bu- 
reau, the first Denver has had, re- 
ports that during the first three 
days complaints outnumbered in- 
quiries about businesses, but Mr. 
Bell expects they will equalize 


'once the public has learned what 


services the bureau provides. 
During the first week, inquiries 
and complaints were received oa 
home construction, book sales, re- 
quests for donations, unordered 
merchandise sent through the mail, 
Christmas tree ornaments, taxi 
fares, home appliances, women’s 
apparel, employment offers, insur- 
ance companies, moving compan- 
ies, clubs, automobile repairs—and 


the lonely hearts grievance. 

The bureau does not intend to 
handle complaints over the tele- 
phone, but will accept inquiries in 
that manner. 


National Tube Names Bacon 


James P. Bacon, formerly dis- 
trict representative in the tubing 
sales division of National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been named 
sales manager of the division, suc- 
ceeding Harry Bialock, who has 
resigned to form his own business. 


Parnell Joins Biow Co. 


Mark Parnell, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of General Electri< 
Supply Co., San Francisco, has} 
joined the staff of Biow Co., Saa| 
Francisco. | 


Penn Electric Changes Name | 

Penn Electric Switch Co., Gosh-| 
en, Ind., manufacturer of controls} 
for pumps, compressors, heating, | 
etc., has changed its name to Penn 
Controls Inc. 
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BOTH RURAL AND URBAN 


AT LOWEST COST 


Combined line rate of the South Dakota Dailies is much lower, (approxi- 
mately 25%) than any other publication claiming coverage of this market. 


AT THE ACTION LEVEL 


Each of the locally-edited, locally-managed, South Dakota Dailies is a 
local salesman selling your merchandise through your local dealer. 


| 
iew SO east *... with farm areas pacing the trade” 


... department store sales for October up 10%” 


“"<s| sett RICH, RESPONSIVE 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Only the South Dakota Dailies sell 85% of all the homes, both rural and urban! 


Comprise Six Locally Managed and Locally 

Edited Newspapers Serving 

Markets of South Dakota... 

FOR COMPLETE, HELPFUL INFORMATION, 
WRITE TODAY! 
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| Rough Proofs 


“S.S.S. Co. going strong after 
125 years,” reports the world’s 
greatest advertising journal. May- 
be that’s because it has never 
promised a better tomorrow, but 
only a slightly improved today 


Here’s a cheering note for this 
week, the comment of Bob Harper 
of NBP re the withdrawal of a 
publication: 

“It’s still a democracy, and mem- 
bers of an association can resign 
if they want to.” 


“It was too late to change our 
Christmas list. We finalized that 
months ago,” says an FTD ad, 


1S cents a copy, $3 @ year, $5 two years, $ three years in U. S.. Canada and Pan 
America. Foreign $4 a year extro. Four weeks’ notice required for ‘change of address. 
yron A. Hartenfeld, circulation director. 


A Strange Dilemma 


It was a strange and an interesting dilemma that taced San Diego 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. earlier this month. The savings ana 
loan organization sponsors a newscast over Station KFMB-TV in San 
Diego, and what caused the dilemma was that the sponsor suddenly 
hit the news — with some especially unfavorable material. 

Two of San Diego Federal’s v.p.s were arrested on federal charges 


* growing out of an FBI and congressional investigation into the han- 


dling of loans to veterans. They, along with some 40 others, were 


_ Subsequently subpoenaed to appear before the congressional investi- 
) gating committee which was holding hearings in San Diego. Under- 


) standably, 
desire to give wide publicity to this news, 


the savings and loan association was not overcome with a 
especially on time for 
which it was paying. So the newscast script the night before the 
hearings were scheduled to begin mentioned the hearings briefly, 


> but.did not mention either of the two former loan association officials 


' 


¥ 


_late G. 
’ over alleged slanting of news — 


Won 


or the: bank itself. 

But John A. Kennedy, board chairman of the TV station, learned 
of the omission before the newscast went on the air and informed 
the newscaster that he could not go on the air unless the names and 
former affiliations of the two arrested bank officials were included. 
There, as Gi'bert and Sullivan once opined, was “a pretty how--te- 
do.” 

Mr. Kennedy made it clear — citing in his support the case of the 
A. Richards and his considerable difficulties with the FCC 
that his station had no intention of 
surrendering its control of the content of newscasts to any sponsor, 
and he made the point stick, apparently, since our information is 
that the savings and loan association is continuing to sponsor the 
newscast with the understanding that the station controls its news 
content. 

It is hard to tell, at this distance, whether Mr. Kennedy made more 
of a fuss over the actual content of the newscast in question thai the 
facts warranted, but his forthright assertion of control over the con- 
tent of newscasts — and his insistence that news is news, even if it 
happens to be unpleasant for the sponsor of a newscast — will strike 
a spark of sympathetic fire in the breasts of many an ordinary Joe 
who likes to see someone occasionally stick to a principle at risk to 
his pocketbook. 

At any rate, this is a good story for admen to file so that they can 
cite it the next time someone tries to tell them that the advertiser 


always gets his way. 


Newspapers and Sears, Roebuck 
Most advertising men wish devoutly that the adver- 
tising world would simply accept the newspaper rate structure and 
quit talking about it. Yet every once in a while someone brings the 
subject up, or something happens which brings it to the fore. Cur- 
rently, it into the automobile business, 
posing a problem in a number of cities of whether Sears automobile 
“automotive”; the nub of the problem is 


newspaper 


is Sears, Roebuck’s entry 


advertising is “retail” ¢ 
at least for new cars, takes 
“general” or “national” advertising, 
(a) higher than the local retail rate, and (b) commis- 
sionable, while retail is not. 

We doubt that the Sears problem will prove as serious as many 
newspaper admen seem to believe. But it is another speck on the 
horizon, and perhaps newspapers and other advertising interests 
should welcome it as likely to cause more serious thinking and a 
quicker ultimate solution to the whole local-national rate problem. 
Some thoughtful newspaper executives, indeed, admittedly looking 
far into the future, are beginning to wonder if a single rate, com- 
missionable to all users, might not be a happy development. 


that in many cities all automobile copy, 
a rate which is comparable with 


which is 


—Lichty, 
“Your speech was fine, Senator, up to the point where you told them not to worry 
. that everything would be under control shortly 


in the Chicago Sun-Times 


What They're Saying 


{ 


,;ate the winners through news 
stories and pictures of the event 
does not know if the winner had 
much competition, or any 

The Harvard Advertising 
Awards were discontinued because 
it was apparently felt there was 
no practical way of considering all 
advertisements published, judging 
the conditions for which the ad- 
vertisement was created nor of 
knowing results obtained from the 
advertisement or campaign. The 


Data in Terms of People 

Let us remember that people are 
more interested in people and what 
happens to them and their social 
improvement than they are in the 
impersonal economic facts, no 
matter how important such facts 
are to the sound operation of bus- 
iness. 

More data should be presented in 
terms of people rather than in 
terms of dollars. 

Economic relationships are a 
means to an end and not the end 
itself. The end product is the con- 
tribution we make to the social 
fabric of the nation. 


—Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, in a speech 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
institute, Dec. 13. 


of the award business for the same 
reason. 
Southwestern 
Marketing will appreciate notice of 
awards won in the field of adver- 
| tising, printing, publishing, pho- 
| | tography and public relations. 
Each and every one will be chron- 
icled. 


Southwestern 
keting, November, 


Statement of Policy 

In protection to ourselves and to 
all parties, SAM has adopted a 
policy of running news stories on 
the winning of awards for best 
ads, greatest improvement, best 
printed pieces, best programs in|} 
field of public relations, etc., etc., | 
etc. This policy calls for the group- 
ing of all such awards under one 
heading and giving the facts on’ sexes,” 
| time, place and occasion. | has fought so long, so valiantly. 
| In this way, it is felt the award; About 90% of the ad described 
winners will be given the public’ offerings of mink coats, jackets, 
mention they deserve. At the same capes and stoles, the prices ranging 
time, a regional trade magazine from $399 to $3,799—plus 20% tax. 
will not be in the position of The bottom tenth was devoted to 
“editing” the awards through de- one item, 
termining how much space, illus- rain’ gift for him...” 
tration and attention each is given. It 
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‘Hers’ and ‘His’ 

In the rich welter of advertise- 
ments last Sunday, aimed at buy- 
ers of Christmas gifts, one ap- 
peared which sharply outlined the 
progress of the “equality of the 


was an umbrella. The price 
The award business has gotten was $5 
| out of hand as far as editorial cov- Editorial in the New York Mirror 
/erage is concerned. For, while a 
there are many awards that do 


Sends Thanks with Check 

Regardless of whether this one 
check is a large or small amount, 
it is actually a part of over a mil- 
lion dollars it has been our good 
fortune to invest in advertising for 
our clients in 1951. Your coopera- 
tion has been appreciated. We 
trust 1952 will be another banner 
year for you. 


represent a true judging of all 
possible entries in a field, there is 
also the practice of judging only 
what is entered and these brackets 
are so broken down that a distorted 
picture is given when a gold medal, 
blue ribbon, honor certificate or 
honorable mention is received. In 
private agency networks, every 
member agency wins from one to 


ten prizes at the annual meeting. Watts, Payne Advertising, Tulsa, on 
: an envelope stuffer accompanying its 
A trade paper attempting to evalu- checks 


Dallas Advertising League got out) 


Advertising &| 


for which our womanhood | 


offering “The ‘right-as- | 


showing once more the regrettable 
effects of government jargon on 
the business vocabulary. 


“National food manufacturers 
and retail grocers allocate the 
greatest preponderance of their 
| grocery advertising to...” 

Probably means they use more 
space there. 


Perhaps part of the famous Har- 
old Ross editorial formula which 
made The New Yorker so success- 
ful was taking so much pains with 

| the copy that the reader could read 
it with no pains whatsoever. 


The head of American Trust 
Co., whose new Bronx bank will be 
open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., is evi- 
dently determined to change the 
popular concept of “bankers’ 
hours.” 


“When a paste-up boy grew up,” 
recalls Lester Rondell, “he be- 
came a layout man.” 

;} And when a copywriter’s scrap 
book began to bulge, he was de- 
nominated a creative man. 


| e 
“Furriers say FTC fur list means 
less glamorous labels.” 
And it is just possible they will 
mean less glamorous price tags. 
° 
| The New York News refers, fic- 
tionally, of course, to “a cynical 
manufacturer in Worseoff, 
Wisconsin.” 
The Worseoff people in Wiscon- 
| sin are there only because their 
beloved Badgers aren't in the Rose 
| Bowl. 


silo 


“Is it true that women are de- 
nied the bigger opportunities in 
advertising?” asks Jim Woolf. 

Bea Adams and Van Davis 
would say no. 


The Old Professor says it’s a 
strange fact that the intellectuals 
who deplore the crass materialism 
of our age seem invariably to be 
the ones who have the greatest op- 
portunity to enjoy it. 


How many readers of AA, noting 
“jejune” in a _ recent headline, 
found it unnecessary to nail down 
the meaning by referring to Mr. 
Webster's helpful compendium? 

Copy Cus. 
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The Philadelphia Prguirer =» 


sets anew record! == 


3.600.000 LINES _ 


of advertising for November, 1951 : as 


Biggest Single Month in a 
Philadelphia Newspaper History | 


And THE INQUIRER’S record-breaking performance continues in the 
first 11 months of 1951 with a new high of 33,600,000 lines .. . 
the largest volume ever published by any Philadelphia newspaper in a 
similar period. THE INQUIRER leads the second paper by 5,940,000 lines ! 


‘t 4 
In Philadelphia, The Inquirer is FIRST ia ; 
National—Retail—Classified “ +r 

OST ge Total Advertising. “f F 
toy Source: Media Records . fj ? ae a 

oats ieee : 
’ r Now in its 1¥th ep * ‘ 
rays Consecutive Year of Total . ay we 
Ly A Advertising Leadership 4 SSIS ea 
Be A! | in Philadelphia! ig sal Basa, As 2 ee eh 
os a 


4 Se 


Che Philadelphia Anguirer 
Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising R totives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bidg., N. Y. C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot 
Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260, West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., Son Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Boulevord, Los Angeles, Michigon 0259 
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Dr. Zeisel Criticizes Publishers 
for ‘Trying to Hide’ Market Facts 


New York, Dec. 18—Criticizing | charged. 


magazines for trying to hide 
“truths that can’t be hidden” in 
the long run, Dr. Hans Zeisel last 
week called on researchers to make 
a “serious effort” to get publish- 
ers to be more “generous” with the 
facts on the influence of televi- 
sion on the medium. 

Dr. Zeisel, research director of 
the Tea Bureau, spoke before the 
New York chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Assn. 

“It has been said by the radio 
people that their medium is now 
being penalized for having done 
too much and too good research— 
because their cards are on the 
table,”” he said, “I am afraid there 
is truth in this statement.” 

Emphasizing that radio cannot 
continue to turn out such an 
abundance of information if it 
proves to be bad for business, the 
researcher predicted that the re- 
search business will find itself 
going downhill if another major 
medium is not willing to be equal- 
ly frank and specific. 


® Many publications from which 
he sought evidence concerning 
TV’s effect on their readership 
erred him to a Daniel Starch 
dy entitled “The Readership 

Magazine Advertisements vs. 
tle Growth of Television,” it was 
stated. 

‘This data, he continued, did not 
pare readership figures in TV 
as and non-TV areas or by TV 

-owners and non-owners. How- 
eWVer, Dr. Zeisel said he did find 
this type of tomparison—‘from 
the same organization which pro- 
ed the brochure’’—indicating 

t ad noting, comparing a 
matched sample of TV owners and 
n@n-TV owners, declined 12% for 
?— and 13% for women. 

I don’t think the business of 
pitting out good propaganda and 
lefting the research fall under the 
table is cricket,” Dr. Zeisel 


Up-to-date specific information 
on newsstand circulation in TV 
areas compared with non-TV areas 
was just as difficult to come by, 
he said. Publishers present a 
“flood of blinding statistics” but 
not the requested information, he 
stated. 


® Deploring the fact that the data 
which has been produced by radio, 
movies and newspapers, and which 
book publishers are now ready- 
ing, “has not been produced by 
the magazines,” he added: “To 
produce this data is a challenge 
to their and to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations’ integrity. Until 
this is done, it shall remain sus- 
picious.” 

As an exception, he cited Good 
Housekeeping— “a magazine you 
should buy because it’s honest.” 
This magazine, it was said, found 
a high percentage of the people 
interviewed spending less time on 
magazine reading—and less time 
on reading magazine ads. 

As to TV's impact on radio, it 
is now official, in view of the net- 
work radio rate reductions, Dr. 
Zeisel said. He disagreed with the 
formula which would put AM’s 
maximum loss to TV as the num- 
ber of TV homes but never great- 
er. 


s Drawing on an analysis which 
he helped to make for Foote, Cone 
& Belding, he said: 

“At a point, for instance, where 
20% of all homes had TV, radio 
ratings were down by some 30% 
The interesting solution of this 
puzzle is the fact that the homes 
that switch first to TV are the 
heavy radio listeners, causing ra- 
dio’s loss to be heavily out of 
proportion. 

“For this reason TV penetra- 
tion and radio loss are not repre- 
sented by a straight line but by a 
concave curve which is steep in 
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the beginning but becomes flatter | 
as time goes on. There will be a’ 
new downward kink in_ these 
curves when the freeze is lifted 
and new TV areas open up.” (He 
said his radio-TV references were 
based on A. C. Nielsen Co. data | 
—‘“but the company is not re-| 
sponsible for the use I make of| 
it.”) | 


® Coincidentally, the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau issued as a} 
rebuttal the comments in “MAB} 
Briefs” for Dec. 10, which report | 
that magazine circulations are at| 
an alltime high for the first six | 
months of 1951, with an average} 
circulation per issue of 150,600,000. | 

Single-copy sales per issue of 
these ABC magazines (both figures 
exclude comics) averaged 62,- 
900,000 for the first six months of | 
this year, down slightly from the 
63,600,000 figure for the first half 
of 1950. 

MAB notes that single-copy sales 
hit their peak in 1945, at 65,700,- 
000 average per issue and have 
declined 4% to present levels. 
MAB figures that several factors 
caused the decline, one of them 
being the extreme fluctuations in 
railroad travel—which quadrupled 
between 1940 and 1945, and 
dropped 50% in the next two 
years. Since that time, further de- 
clines have carried the 1950 fig- 
ure on passenger miles to a third 
of the 1945 total. 

Meanwhile, magazine sources 
reported that several pilot studies 
comparing newsstand sales in TV 
areas to those in non-TV areas 
were fruitless, because no clear 
pattern emerged. Denver, for ex- 
ample, which has no TV outlet, 
was the worst city in newsstand 
slumping. 


® Commenting on Dr. Zeisel’s re- 
marks, Dr. Howard D. Hadley, 
technical director of Daniel Starch 
& Staff, had this to say: 

“In the first place the brochure, 
‘The Readership of Magazine Ad- 
vertisements vs. the Growth of 
Television,” was concerned en- 
tirely with over-all levels of read- | 
ing and as such reflects the true! 

situation. 

“It was issued at the request of 
many advertisers, agencies and 
publishers to show the trend for 
the past five years in magazine 
readership regardless of owners or 
non-owners of TV sets. 

} 

s “Dr. Zeisel referred to an al- 
ternate approach to the problem 
as reported in our ‘Tested Copy’ 
issued February, 1951, in which 
we compared the level of reader- 
ship of TV owners versus a 
matched sample of non-owners. In 
this study we found that the own- 
ers were approximately two per- 
centage points lower on noting 
than non-owners. In the same 
study we found that on a read-most 
basis the TV owners were either 
equal to or higher than the 
matched sample of non-owners. 

“Dr. Zeisel has quoted only part | 
of the findings of the matched; 
sample study. Both reports that| 
Dr. Zeisel refers to are in essential 
agreement.” 


M. Hohner Appoints Bobley 

| M. Hohner Inc., New York, man- 
| ufacturer of Hohner, Mavine Band 
j}and Chromonica harmonicas, has| 
appointed Bobley Co., New York, | 
for a special television promotion | 
on the “Ted Steele Show,” on 
WPIX, New York, running through 
January. Hohner previously ad- 
| vertised direct. 


| Stamp Boosted to Ad Manager 

| John F. Stamp, assistant adver- 
tising manager, has been promoted 
to advertising manager of the 
Democrat & Chronicle and the 
Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y. He 
succeeds Irving H. Finch, who re- 
cently was promoted to advertis- 
ing director of the Gannett Co. 

| newspaper group. 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1951 


Getting Personal 


John Batdorff, publisher of the News Advocate, Manistee, Mich., 
has suspended airplane delivery of the paper to customers in coun- 
try towns. Reason: The paper’s circulation manager has resigned 
Explanation: The paper’s circulation manager is a commercial 
pilot...Nicholzs Stanford of Amherst College, son of Benton & 
Bowles’ v.p. in charge of planning, Alfred B. Stanford, won a 
Philip Morris intercollegiate acting competition. Young Starford co- 
starred with Chester Morris on the “Philip Morris Playhouse on 
Broadway” on Dec. 4 over the NBC network. .. 

Patric Rastall, sales service manager of American Broadcasting 
Co.’s central division, and Leonard Thornton, of the ABC central 
sales office, are smoking each other’s cigars these days. For Mr. Ras- 
tall it is son No. 2, Patrick William, while Mr. Thornton is happy 
about his new baby girl, Mary Sheila. .. 

The Crosscup-Pishon Post of Boston advertising Legionnaires 
wound up “Herbert A. Philbrick Day” in Massachusetts with a testi- 
monial dinner. The guest of honor, now ad manager of Maintain 
Store Engineering Service, spent nine years in the Communist party 
as an unpaid F.B.I. agent... 

William R. Baker Jr., president of Benton & Bowles, and John P. 
Cunningham, exec. v.p. of Cunningham & Walsh, have been formally 
inducted as professional members of Alpha Delta Sigma, national 
honorary ad fraternity. ..Les Johnson, v.p. and gen. mgr. of WHBF 
and WHBF-TV, Rock Island, IIL, is a grandfather for the second 
time. This time it’s a girl. .. 

Walter Hutchinson of National Broadcasting Co.’s western division 
advertising and promotion department in Hollywood is the father of 
a second son, Timothy Dean... 


ARTY CHIT-CHAT—Earle Ludgin (left), president of Earle Ludgin & Co., chats with 

Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life, ot a dinner given at the Art Institute of Chicago 

to inaugurate a campaign to raise $1,600,000. Mr. Ludgin, a noted collector of 

modern art, is publicity chairman for the campaign. Mr. Heiskell told dinner guests 
of Life’s experience in reproducing great art of past and present. 


Bruce Barrington, assistant to the general manager of KXOK, 
St. Louis, will be in Chicago for two days’ active duty with the 
102nd Infantry (he’s a lieutenant colonel assigned to G2).. .Pat Per- 
rings of the KXOK promotion department has announced her en- 
gagement to John P. Hanley of Chicago. The marriage is set for 
April in St. Louis... 

The Air Force has recalled Jay Jones, account exec. of Hal Short 
& Co., Portland agency, to active duty in Korea. He is a navigator 
and holds the rank of major...The National Assn. for Mental 
Health has appointed Mary Margaret Short (Mrs. Hal E.), of Hal 
Short Advertising, to the board of directors. ..Margery Kendall, 
copywriter for Carvel Nelson & Powell, Portland, became Mrs. 
Henry Gilbert Greybrook on Nov. 25. She named Polly Knickerbock, 
radio director for House & Leland, Portland, one of her brides- 
maids. ..General chairman of the annual Christmas campaign of 
the Portland police reserves’ sunshine division, which provides 
baskets of groceries for local needy families, is Ray Carr, head of 
Ray Carr Organization, Portland agency. .. 

Rupert C. Wardner, national advertising manager of the 
Hartford Times, has been a surgical patient at the Hartford Hospi- 

Daughter number two, Christine, has checked in at eight pounds, 
six ounces, at the Jack Mulligans (he’s an account executive of 
KLAC, Los Angeles)...Mark Lansburgh Jr., promotion and mer- 
chandising manager of KLAC-TV, married Joyce Oldham in Pasa- 
dena on Dec. 15... 

“A Basic Guide to Lettering,” written by Robert D. Buckley, 
director of art production for Bennett, Walther & Menadier, Bos- 
ton and New York agency, has been brought out by Greenberg: 
Publisher Inc., New York... 

June Benas, editor of Airlanes, the international in-flight maga- 
zine published in New York, was married in London recently to 
Britisher Mark Quin, head of public relations and advertising for 
J. Lyons & Co., English tea and coffee producer. 

Edwin J. Paxton Jr., manager of WKYB, Paducah, Ky., has been 
appointed by Gov. Weatherby as county commissioner of Mc- 
Cracken County. 

Among the directors elected to the 1952 board of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce is Lloyd E. Yoder, general manager 
of KNBC, San Francisco. ..And radio chairman for the 1952 March 
of Dimes in the Bay Area is Arthur Hull Hayes, v. p. of Columbia 
Broadcasting System in San Francisco. . . 
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VAN 
DUAL PURPOSE—These Prepaks carriers made by Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., San- 


for the Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J., maker of china, are de- | 
signed to protect the dinnerware in transit and also provide an effective display | 
unit. 


California and Florida Citrus Exchanges 


Open Rival Drives Boosting Fresh Oranges | 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 18—Newspa- 
pers will get a major share of the 
approximately $1,000,000 budget of 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change for navel oranges now be- 
ing shipped to major markets. The 
budget is larger than in recent 
years and reflects the latest in- 
crease of the per case assessment 
of growers to 10¢. 


The newspaper budget will be) 


split about 50-50 between 


color | 


pages in Sunday supplements and | 


b&w space on food pages. More 
than 300 newspapers in some 250 
principal markets will carry»regu- 
lar schedules. Color pages will run 
in The American Weekly, Chicago 
Tribune, New York Mirror and 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The campaign, which starts this 
month, will run until May 1, ac- 
cording to Russell Eller, exchange 
advertising manager. It will be 
scheduled in “drive periods,” 
which have proved extremely suc- 
cessful saleswise. This calls for 
opening ads of 52” tapering down 
in consecutive weeks to 36” and 
24”. Between drives, an intermit- 
tent pattern of insertions will be 
followed. 


@ Mr. Eller said “experience dur- 
ing the past few years with b&w 
ads indicates this hard-hitting 
campaign receives excellent retail 
and wholesale sales support. The 
color pages of Sunday supplements 
allow us to fully exploit the nat- 
ural advantages of navel oranges! 
for recipe and eating uses as well 
as juice. The naturally rich color 
of navel oranges also will be em- 
phasized,” he added. 


The Saturday Evening Post car-| 
ries a schedule similar to that of | 


year, including back covers 
13 and March 9. Half-page 
four-color ads run in Capper’s 
Farmer on Dec. 16, Jan. 13 and 
March 9. Two-sheets will be used 
only 
area on subway platforms. 


last 
on Jan. 


e Ads will point out that navel 


oranges have richer flavor, con- Co. 


tain no seeds and have more vita-' sistant to the comptroller of Cher- 
mins, especially vitamin C, which| ry 


is not stored in the body. The latter 


in the New York suburban 


| 


TAMPA, Dec. 18—A comonten 
covering eastern markets and Chi- 
cago has been launched by the} 
Florida Citrus Exchange for Flori-| 
gold and Flo brands of oranges and 
grapefruit. Ad copy, mindful of the 
frozen concentrates, stresses that 
“fresh citrus fruit is best for health, 
taste and economy. 

The drive, described as the most. 
intensive for these products, is be- | 
ing handled by Joseph Jacobs Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising, New | 
York. 


@In the: New York area, Flori- 
gold and Flo will be pushej for) 
five montns in metropolitan dé ilies, | 
foreign language newspapers and 
foreign language radio. Flo brands | 
are getting “an unusually strong” 
schedule in Philadelphia dailies, 
while in Boston they are featured 
on “Mother Parker's Food Fair 
Show” and in the Herald-Traveler. 

Chicago plans call for softening 
the market with a heavy schedule 
in sectional trade papers. 

Dealer service coverage includes 
four-color wall or window strips 
and frieze-type strips 6” high. 
The latter may be unrolled to any 
length for stripping around the 
store or across windows. 


Argus Appoints Macdonald 
Ad and Sales Manager 


Arnold D. Macdonald, formerly 
with the advertising department 
of International Silver Co., Meri- | 
den, Conn., has been appointed | 
advertising and 
sales promotion! 
manager of Ar- 
gus Inc., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of cam- | 
eras, photo prod- 
ucts and lighting | 
equipment. 

Born at Provi- 
dence, R. L., Feb. 
12, 1917, Mr. 
Macdonald grad- 
uated from Brown 
University in, 
1939 with an A.B. degree in eco- | 
nomics, Before the war, he spent 
year with International Silver 

and about two years as as- 


Arnold Macdonald 


& Webb Co., Providence. US, 
1942 to 1946 he was in the U. 


point is stressed in an attempt to| Navy and rejoined Rae naa Rt 
induce mothers to put oranges in! Silver Co. in 1946. 


school lunch boxes (about 50, “a - 
000 lunches are packed daily, M 
Eller said). 


Brown | 
Lee Oliver, formerly an account 


The Sunkist trademark will be executive with Western Advertis- 


given stronger emphasis this year, 


ing, Los Angeles, has been elected 


Mr. Eller added, for two reasons @ V- P- of Byron H. Brown & Staff, 


—to give the exchange’s canned | 


and processed fruit the over-all 
benefit of the increased promo- 
tion, and becausi 
ness to push a brand as preemi- 
nent as Sunkist.” 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Los An- 
geles, is the agency 


“it is good busi-| 


Angeles. | 


T&D Appoints Bowman 


Roger Bowman has been ap- 
pointed director of radio and tele- 
vision for Turner & Dyson, New 
York. He will supervise the pro- 
curement of all talent and pro-| 
‘gram direction. 


| products manufacturer, 
|} pointed Charles F. Hauck sales 


Agency Changes Name, Moves 
Landsheft Inc., Buffalo agency, 
has changed its name to Land- 
sheft & Barber. The additional 
name is that of Henry L. Barber, 
president and account executive, 
who has been with the agency for 
16 years. At the same time, the 
agency has moved to larger quar- 
ters on the 20th floor of its present 
address, 810 Liberty Bank Bldg. 


|Compton Boosts McCormack 


Compton Advertising, New 
York, has elected Charles McCor- 
mack, treasurer, to the board of 
directors. Mr. McCormack has 
been with the agency since 1944. 


Blaw-Knox Names Hauck 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
has ap- 


promotion manager of its chemi- 
cal plants division. 


| Rubens Adds Duties 


Walter L. Rubens Jr., produc- 
tion director of WIND, Chicago, 


' has assumed the additional duties 


of promotion and publicity di- 


rector. 


Ellington Names Howard 

Mrs. Ella Howard, formerly 
senior presentation specialist in 
the promotion department of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, has 
joined the publicity and promotion 
staff of Ellington & Co., New York 


Red Comet Issues Booklet 

Red Comet Inc., Littleton, Colo., 
manufacturer of automatic fire 
control systems, has just published 
a 40-page, two-color sales pre- 
sentation book as an aid to its 
newer dealers. 


‘ Here’ Y help for 


ea 


small TV BUDGETS! 


manship we pack into TV spots and the 
economy our “know-how” assures. Write 
for details. 


1335 S.WABASHAVE. CHICAGO 


Lerge advertisers too like the show- 


Neo motter whet 


it for TV or Thee- 


+ your Film needs 
IK ore we con supply 


tres-léer 35mm. 


First Export Business 


THROUGH YOUR 
ADVERTISING IN THE... 


Mogarine to 
Qquolify for ABC (Audit Bureau Circuletions). 


IN EXPORT TOO... 


THE BEST INFORMED MEN IN EVERY 
FIELD READ THE BUSINESS PRESS! 


-___ ert a j 


tg 


Se a an ee ee Se ee 


HHAW-HILL DIGEST 
wy 


You can direct your specialized export-advertising-sales 
message — every month — to 30,000 top management men, 
industrialists and government officials overseas. 


There’s no guess work about who reads the DIGEST... 
Subscribers are fully identified — and must be, to meet 
ABC qualifications — by title and business or industrial 
connections. 


Be sure to ask for your copy of the new DIGEST ABC 
Circulation Statement. 


McGRAW-HILL 
INTERNATIONAL 


and Tt 


anol, 


330 West 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


dS 


| Megazines and Books for Overseas Circulation 
Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


oe for World. Wide 
Business Informetion 
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Some markets just naturally 


cog PA ORES: 
» = : 


OULT2 


the Spokane Market 
for example .... 


is a must for more sales in the Pacific Northwest. Rich, stable, diver- 
sified industries make it consistently a big producer, and give it 
consistently high buying power that makes it a big consumer. Big 
in size, the Spokane Market takes in parts of four states—the “Inland 
Empire” which, ever since pioneer days, has developed as a unified 
and independent trading area. 


buys more than any city market of half a million. Its $1,285,270,000 
effective buying income in 1950 represented an increase of 186% 
over 1940—whereas the entire United States experienced a gain of 
only 169%. Retail sales in 1950 totaled $942,522,000—which was 
245% above 1939 dollar volume, compared to the U. S. gain of 
234% for the same period. Spokane itself, although ranking 63 in 
population among all U. S. cities, ranked 53 in 1950 sales of general 
merchandise. 


continues to expand in population, industry, opportunity. Constant 
influx of new residents brought the Spokane Market's population to 
F 984,500 in 1950—a 31% gain over 1940, nearly double the 16% 
U. S. growth. Impressed by the increasing advantages and potentiali- 
ties, established business and industrial firms are expanding their 
facilities, and new and important firms are locating in the area. 
More people on more payrolls—more customers with more spendable 
dollars—means more sales and more profits to be had in the Spokane 
Market. 


is covered most effectively by the 
Spokane Dailies. Accepted as home- 
town newspapers throughout the vast 
Inland Empire, The Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle offer 
dominating and penetrating circula- 
tion that can make the Heart of the 
x IDAHO Pacific Northwest most responsive to 
: your sales efforts. 
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Combined Daily 

CIRCULATION 
Now Over 


160,000 


The Billion 
Dol 
SPOKANE Marker 
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Aavertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections; Metropolitan Group. 
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Feature Section 


Advertising Age 


Creative Man Uncovers a Secret 


It's Cheaper to Communicate Now 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Orchids to Kraft for TV 


‘Nice People’ Sell Better, Says Woolf 


Do Admen Believe in Advertising? Are They 
Ready for the Tough Selling Era? 


The “facts of economic life in America” and a measure of the job which 
faces advertising and selling in the years ahead are presented in this con- 
densation of a talk given recently to the advertising clubs of Toronto 
and Minneapolis by S. R. Bernstein, editor of Apvertistnc Ace. He em- 
phasizes that too many people — including too many advertising people — 
are not really convinced that advertising performs a useful social function. 


By S. R. BERNSTEIN 


One Saturday night early in September 
my wife and.I went to a gathering at the 
home of some friends, and in the course 
of the evening we met four or five couples 
whom we had not known previously. 

When the party passed beyond the for- 
mality stage, it developed that I was the 
only person present who was directly 
connected with advertising. One was a 
chemist; another was an attorney; one was 
a professor of sociology; another was the 
sales manager of a medium-sized com- 
pany. Our host was, and is, an unusually 
erudite electrical engineer. 

I suppose it was the aftermath of the 
signing of the Japanese peace treaty that 
morning which caused the discussion to 
become extremely serious. Both the men 
and their wives were people of strong con- 
victions, and a political discussion of the 
kind I am sure all of you have indulged 
in many times, swayed back and forth. 


eI was having a good time. There is 
nothing more exhilarating than a nice 
cozy discussion of a profoundly complex 
problem, which none of those engaged in 
the discussion are actually called upon to 
solve. It is relaxing and soul-satisfying to 
second-guess the experts, to bandy the 
names of the world’s leading figures 
around, and to be able to demonstrate — 
quite clearly and without much fear of 
successful contradiction — how this or 


_ that course, or this or that action at such 


and such a time, would have been infi- 
nitely more constructive and more useful 
than what was actually done. 

My logic on the course of world events 
was at least as good as that of any other 
member of the discussion group, and to 
tell you the truth, I thought it was con- 
siderably better. But my wife hinted later 
that it was merely louder. 

I should have been on my guard, but 
the glow of the discussion, mixed with 
the internal glow of excellent refresh- 
ment, lulled me into a false sense of well- 
being. Somehow, there came a break in 
the conversation, and one of the women 
mentioned the frightfully high price of 
butter, or coffee, or maybe it was fresh 
vegetables, and in an instant the pack 
was in full cry after me and the sales 
manager. 


‘What About Advertising?’ 

The sales manager shrugged his shoul- 
ders nonchalantly and commented sagely 
that rising prices are merely a reflection 
of rising costs, and there isn’t much any- 
one can do about it. And then came the 
thunderbolt: 

“Well, what about all the money these 
companies spend for advertising?” 

I need not spell out for you the gory 
details of what followed. The advertising 
business was taken apart, piece by piece, 
by the men and women in the group. Not 


merely savagely, but with a joy and a 
fervor that was sickening to behold. 

I did my best, but ten or 12 against one 
are unfair odds in a rough and tumble 
argument, and I had a thoroughly miser- 
able time. The sales manager, incidentally, 
was no help at all, although the products 
he sells are all extensively advertised. We 
all parted on reasonably cordial terms, 
but it was quite obvious that my occupa- 
tion was not quite legitimate in the eyes 
of my new-found acquaintances, and that 
if I should happen to change my job, my 
social status would benefit considerably. . . 


8 I am “sick and tired” of having people 
raise their eyebrows when they learn I 
have some connection with the advertis- 
ing business, and I suspect you are, too. 

Certainly there has never been a time 
when self-examination and self-analysis 
seemed so necessary and so important. So, 
let’s take a look at advertising and our- 
selves as admen. 

Let's forget about sales curves, and 
deadlines for copy and artwork, and quo- 
tas, and what the boss wants at three 
o'clock this afternoon, and see if we can 
find any reasonable answers to a number 
of very tough questions — questions which 
are vitally important to us, and maybe 


almost equally important to the world we 
live in. Questions like these: 


Some Pointed Questions 

“What are we doing in the advertising 
business? What made us get into the 
business? What keeps us in it? Are we a 
kind of parasitic growth on the economy? 
Could we be doing something more use- 
ful to society? Why do so many people 
think our business isn’t quite honest? Does 
advertising perform a useful function in 
a world as upset as ours — a world in 
which everyone is always a friend or an 
enemy, but no one ever seems to wear 
the same tag for very long? Can we stay 
in the advertising business and live with 
ourselves, honestly, in such a world? 

“Why are we always put on the defen- 
sive by people outside the advertising 
and selling field? And are we sure enough 
of our ground so that we can convince 
these people that we are right, instead of 
having them leave us with the uncomfor- 
table suspicion that maybe we are 
wrong?” 


® Boiled down, it seems to me, all these 
questions we are asking ourselves resolve 
themselves into two fundamental groups. 
One is concerned with whether or not 
advertising and salesmanship are funda- 
mentally sound and useful — not just to 
us or to the people we work for — not 
just in selling goods or services — but to 
society, and to the world at large. 

The second fundamental depends upon 
the first. It is this: If advertising is so- 
cially valuable — if it has an important 
and a logical place in our world — are we 
as advertising practitioners using it effec- 
tively and efficiently, or are we abusing 
and misusing a valuable social tool, and 
thus preventing it from providing the full 


Let’s put this year behind us now; 
It’s almost over, anyhow. 

Let’s pack it up in mothballs nice 
And store it carefully on ice. 


Why, yes, to everyone of you — 

A happy, prosperous °52! 

To Mike DiSalle, both fore and aft, 
And even Mr. Robert Taft — 

We trust good fortune smiles on you 
Each day in 1952! 


A very special accolade! 

To Eisenhower, Churchill, too; 

Hip, hip, hooray, to both of you! 

And, then to Admiral Turner Joy — 
Our grateful thanks. Why, he’s our boy! 


To Iran's Premier Mossadegh, 

Let’s hope your troubles fade away. 
To Communistic rats and lice — 

An unrelenting, steel-like vise! 

To William Boyle, and Lithofold — 
We hope that sordid story's told. 


To Major General Harry Vaughan — 
An unsuppressed and listless yawn. 
To Margaret T., and Harry, Bess, 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEARTO YOU, TOO! 


To General “Mac” who knows his trade, 


ALLEN THrAsHER, The Robert H. Jones Co., Cincinnati. 


The same in larger doses; yes! 

To scientists, abroad and here, 

A long and loud and lusty cheer. 
To Charlie Burr and Sugar Ray, 

A “well-done,” too, without delay. 
To Robert Abercrombie Lovett, 
Whose kind of wit we really covet, 
We wish you luck — we really do, 
Throughout the whole of 52. 


To NBC and CBS, 

A Happy New Year — golly, yes! 

To Mutual, and to ABC, 

To DuMont, too, Prosperity! 

To advertisers, large and small — 

A Happy New Year one and all. 

We'll put it bluntly to your face: 

We hope you buy more time and space! 


To every fan of Dizzy Dean’s — 

The Army, Navy and Marines — 

To those who worship Dagmar, too; 
A rousing cheer for all of you! 

Let’s put this year behind us now; 

It’s almost over, anyhow. 

Uncork some rare old vintage wine, 
Let's drink a toast to Auld Lang Syne. 
To 51, let’s say, “Adieu!” — 

And welcome 1952! 


value to our economy of which it is 
capable? 


® A look at the world around us should 
demonstrate quickly that advertising and 
aggressive salesmanship are useful, nec- 
essary tools of present-day society, and 
not mere carbuncles afflicting the eco- 
nomy. But we have to look realistically, 
and we have to discard, because they are 
untrue, some old-fashioned ideas about 
economics which have somehow managed 
to survive from the dark ages. 

We are proud of the high standard of 
living of our people, and we should be. 
It is the highest ever attained by millions 
of people anywhere in the world. But 
exactly what is this “high standard of 
living” of ours? 


An Economy of ‘Non-essentials’ 

Stripped to essentials, it simply m@ans 
that all of us have a lot of things) we 
could get along without — things thafare 
not essential to the maintenance of life 
and health. We have material things Jike 
fashionable clothing, and houses With 
picture windows and radiant heat, and 
radios and electric coffee makers;) we 
have spiritual things like arcnitectufally 
exquisite churches and art museums} we 
have educational and informative &nd 
entertaining things like newspapers, @nd 
schools, and motion pictures, and lectires 
and exhibits. ‘ 

' 

® Our standard of living is the result of 
a combination of our fortunate relatidm to 
natural resources and our own willing- 
ness and ability to use and distribut@ the 
products of those resources. But @ is 
more than that. It is the result of our 
ability to create human wants. : 

Not human needs. In the conventipnal 
economic sense of maintaining life 
through the provision of adequate fpod, 
shelter and clothing, none of the things 
I have mentioned are “needs” at all. In 
a very real sense, they are not necessities; 
they are luxuries. Some of them fulfill 
basic human urges so close to the surface 
that it is difficult to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between “need” and “want,” but 
some of them are so far away from being 
elemental needs that millions upon mil- 
lions of people have managed to live 
through countless centuries of time with- 
out ever having been conscious of the 
slightest need for them. 


® Unconsciously, almost all of us believe 
that the constantly expanding circle of 
human wants, and the ability to fulfill 
them, are automatic things; that the peo- 
ple reach out eagerly for new experiences 
and that the production of these things 
automatically insures a market for them 

In many instances this is, of course, true. 
When inventive genius has occasionally 
hit upon something obviously far superior 
to something else, or which satisfies a 
long-felt want that has previously not 
been satisfied, the mere availability of 
a product or service has often created a 
market for it. But it is easily demonstra- 
ble that this is a rare, rather than a usual 
occurrence. 

We like to believe, as far as we individ- 
ually are concerned, that the best of all 
possible economic worlds is one in which 
an infinite variety of goods and services is 
miraculously displayed for us in a sort of 
super-supermarket, where we can wander 
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down the aisles when and where we please 
and make our free-will choices without 
let or hindrance. We are 
cede, perhaps 


willing to con- 
that there might be a need 
for an occasional information center or 
an order taker to serve us, but we can do 
nicely, thank you, without any salesman- 


ship. No one need “sell” us on the need 
for a new suit, or the merits of some 
newly invented kitchen gadget, or the 


wisdom of taking out an insurance policy 
Perhaps it is necessary to sell the other 
fellow, but not us. Despite millions of 
specific examples of its fallacy, we still 
are inclined to the notion that if someone 
builds a better mousetrap, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door 


s Yet the simple fact is that, almost liter- 
ally, nothing has been “bought” in this 
way. No religion, no system of govern- 
ment, no important service or commodity 
beyond the necessities needed to 
maintain life for the moment, has ever 
been “bought.” In every instance it has 
been “sold,” first by being exposed to 
its market, and then by using the art 
of persuasion on that market. Making a 
better mousetrap is not enough; bringing 
it to market is not enough; someone must 
explain that it is a better mousetrap, and 


barest 


why it is better. Someone must be en- 
thusiastic about its merits and its ad- 
vantages enthusiastic and zealous 


enough to sell people on its merits, and 
to overcome human inertia and unwilling- 


n@s to change. 

7, is the salesman — and advertising - 
that performs this function ef the special 
pl@ader, bringing us not a stolid, impartial 
cCafaloguing of good points and bad, but a 
rage-colored vision of loveliness; not an 
imipassive uncovering of the wares, but 
am insistence that we cannot get along 
without them. 


: 

7 
The WANT Is the Thing! 

How — I do not ask you to say whether 
thi® is “good” or “bad,” desirable or un- 
de@irable. But I do ask you to recognize 
it Bs a reality, a hard, cold fact which 
goVerns our economy. 

I the type of society in which we live 
—@@n economy of abundance the age- 
old doctrine of the economics of searcity 
— that doctrine which held that the pro- 
duéer of physical goods and services was 
thé prime benefactor of humanity just 
simply is no longer true 

Im the world we live in, it is scarcely 
tog much to say that we can produce 
anything we want, in any desired quan- 


tity, just 30 long as we want it badly 
enotgh. For better or for worse -— 
and whether you or your neighbor like it 
or not the thing that gives life and 


meaning to our ability to produce is the 
creation of desires 


® The most important machine in the en- 
tire economic galaxy is the machine that 
manufactures orders the sales and ad- 
vertising machine, if When 
that machine is functioning smoothly and 
efficiently, you know having to 
think about it that the productive capa- 
city of the country 
but when the machine that manufactures 


you please 


without 
is humming busily; 


orders stops manufacturing orders, every 
other machine comes to a grinding stop 

Does 
true? Does anyone want to argue the point 
seriously, as it applies to the kind of free 
economy we live in” 


anyone believe that this is not 


Why, then, should we, who manufac- 


ture orders with our heads, have our 


vital scheme of 
things questioned by anyone? We should 


place in the economic 

be as proud of our contribution to society 

as any engineer or chemist or sociologist 
and we should let them know it! 


8 If you wonder why I am stressing this 
belief in the essential rightness of adver- 
tising to a group of advertising and sales 
people, let me say bluntly that I am doing 
convinced that a 
siderable number of people in the adver- 


so because I am con- 


tising business are not completely sold on 
their own business! Too many of them 
have a sneaking suspicion that people in 
the advertising business ought to be 
looked down upon - that they are 
getting away with some sort of economic 
murder. 

And too many business men — even 
those who spend substantial sums for ad- 
vertising are not too sure, down deep 
inside themselves, that advertising per- 
forms a useful economic service. 

And I say to you that it is our first 
duty to ourselves and to the business in 
which we make our living, to believe 
sincerely in what we are doing, and to 
do our level best to make everyone else 
understand and appreciate the basic im- 
portance of our work. 

But that is not to say that we should be 
smug or self-satisfied. 


Tough Jobs Lie Ahead 

In all honesty, I believe that everyone 
in this room would agree that advertising 
can be improved; that it can be made more 
socially acceptable; that it can be used 
more skilfully and more efficiently. 

I would go farther. I would say that ad- 
vertising not only can be improved, but 
it must be improved; that it must be used 
more skilfully and more efficiently. There 
are two reasons why the kind of adver- 
tising and selling which has been good 
enough in the past will no longer be good 
enough to do a job: 

The first is that the competition which 
advertising and selling faces from other 
advertising and selling becomes more ex- 
tensive and more exciting day by day. 
Much of it must inevitably cancel itself 
out. No one has the field to himself; no 
one is effectively able to outshout the 
crowd. 


# The second and most important reason 
is that the job is tough, and gets tougher 
day by day. The more that has been sold, 
the harder it becomes to sell. The higher 
the standard of living, the harder it be- 
comes to raise the standard of living. The 
more material goods and services are 
available, the more difficult it becomes 
to develop an effective demand for addi- 
tional goods and services. 

We must bear in mind that we entered 
the current mobilization period with the 
greatest industrial machine the world has 
ever known. Our capacity to produce, on 
the North American continent, right now 
exceeds anything the human mind could 
dream of even 25 short years ago. And we 
are working frantically to build that pro- 
ductive capacity to still greater heights. . . 

This year much of it is going into the 
implements of war. And perhaps that will 
be true next year, and the year after. But 


some time — if we are wise enough or 
lucky enough to avoid total world de- 
struction that enormous productive 


capacity is going to be available to make 
dolls and breakfast food and 
automobiles and private planes and the 
myriad things that must be sold to ci- 
vilians 


toys and 


® Arno Johnson, vice-president and di- 
rector of research of J. Walter Thompson 
Co., has said that Americans must learn 
to live one third better within the next 
five years, if we are to utilize the pro- 
ductive capacity we have created and are 
creating. But he adds this very signifi- 
cant qualification: 

“This minimum level of production 
and its accompanying increase in pur- 
chasing power,” he says, “while entirely 
possible of attainment, will remain only a 
dream unless the demand is created for 
the goods and services we can produce. 
This demand cannot be legislated, or cre- 
ated by government deficits. It must come 
voluntarily through changes in the stand- 
ard of living as a result of education and 
the creation of new desires through ad- 
vertising and selling.” 

Do you begin to see the magnitude of 
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The Creative Man‘s Corner... 


Hackensack, has recently 
SERUM FOR AGING SKIN. 


Bi Baw MEW PORK F . 
OPEN Fhipal THL YP 


ASTOUNDING NEW BEAUTY 
SERUM FOR AGING SKIN 


arrives here from Parts! 


earomLyy 


6... 
MCI. 


CARDEN LITE + BAST ORANGE + MORRISTOWN - BACkENSACE —ee 


“For years,” 


‘Le Secret. 


heels?) 


each box.” 
What, no Esperanto? 


costs $12. A box of 26 costs $36.” 


orc 


i 


Le Secret 


Oppenheim Collins, an otherwise respectable department store in New York 
City, with branches in Brooklyn, Garden City, East Orange, Morristown and 
announced 


“Now!” says the copy. “One of the most revolutionary beauty treatments of 


Says the copy, “rumors have reached this country about ‘Le 
Secret.’ Some American women traveling abroad returned and were openly 
accused by their friends of having a ‘face lift’—so amazing was the improve- 
ment in the appearance of their skin. These women had merely discovered 


(My dear! Have you had your face lifteg or are you merely wearing lower 
“The scientific principle behind ‘Le Secret’ and how it was employed by the 


reigning Queens and Beauties of France centuries ago,” 
fully explained in both French and English in the booklet which comes in 


“At the end of the course of treatments, just see if you aren't honestly 
astonished—like the other women who completed the course. A box of 7 vials 


Dear Messrs. Oppenheim and Collins: The Corner doesn’t have to wait to 
finish the course. He’s already astonished. 


an ASTOUNDING NEW BEAUTY 


all times is being imported direct from 
Paris for women over 40 (or younger 
if their skin is aging). It’s called ‘Le 
Secret de Blanche Delysia’ after the 
fabulous French beauty who developed 
it from an ancient beauty ritual—a 
secret which was closely guarded for 
many centuries.” 

Ever hear of Blanche Delysia? Ever 
hear of anything revolutionary that’s 
been in existence for hundreds of 
years? Ever read of any secret in ad- 
vertising that hasn’t been 
guarded?” 

Well, back to the copy. “ ‘Le Secret’ 
comprises seven magic little vials,” 
“which hold a true natural 
beauty serum for aging skin. Astound- 
ing in principle—in breath-taking re- 
sults. ‘Le Secret’ imparts a renewal of 
fresher, firmer-looking, young-appear- 
ing skin. It has given really splendid 
results in every case treated.” 

Y’don’t say. You mean records have 
been kept every since “ancient” times? 


“closely 


it Says, 


m= 


Says the copy, “is 


the job that faces advertising and selling? 

In an economy of abyndance, we must 
create wants and maké sales, in enor- 
mous quantities. If we fail, then the eco- 
nomy falls apart. If there are not enough 


sales, there are not enough jobs and 
there is not enough income to keep 
the economy moving at high levels 


The one-third higher standard of living 
of which Arno Johnson speaks will re- 
main only a dream, while we dismantle 
factories and shops and offices. If we do 
not use our vast productive capacity to 
produce, then it is worse than useless; it 
is dead weight, dragging our society down, 
instead of pulling it up to new heights. 


And we cannot, and will not, use this 
productive capacity unless advertising 


and selling provide the orders upon which 
everything depends. 

We have only to look back a few weeks 
or months to see how delicate the balance 
really is, and how important it is to keep 
selling effectively and efficiently. In the 
very midst of threatened shortages, the 
bottom dropped out of the consumer dur- 
able goods market. Washing machines 
and refrigerators and appliances of all 
kinds piled up in manufacturers’ and_dis- 
tributors’ warehouses, and in retdilers’ 
back rooms. 

Now the situation has eased somewhat, 
but none of us should forget for a minute 
the warning of that situation — the clear 
demonstration that our economy is a deli- 
cate thing, and that the proper economic 
balance is maintained when production 


rrr rrrrrorrt 


follows sales, and that production without 


sales is disastrous. 


8 | hope this fairly brief excursion into 
the fundamentals of advertising and sell- 
ing has left you both satisfied and dis- 
satisfied. 

I hope that you are completely satis- 
fied that the advertising business makes 
sense from society's standpoint, and that 
you are serving a useful role in an ex- 
ceptionally important economic area 

And I hope that at the same time you 
are dissatisfied with the effectiveness and 
efficiency of advertising; that you are not 
at all satisfied with many of its mani- 
festations and its practices, and that you 
will carry this dissatisfaction over into 
positive action designed to raise the 
standards of all advertising, and con- 
stantly increase its efficiency 

That way lies the possibility of a more 
abundant life for all of us and our fellow 
citizens. That way lies the very founda- 
tion stone of peace. For surely, if we are 
to avoid the pitfalls of communism «ad 
statism, the first and most essenti: 
stone is a sound, prosperous internal eco- 
nomy, with jobs for all, a high standard 
of production, high income, and a con- 
tinually rising standard of living for the 
whole people. 

In the days of the sloganeer, there was 
a popular slogan to the effect that “Sell- 
ing is Service.” It is scarcely too much 
to say that under present conditions in 
our country, “Selling is Survival.” 

Are you ready for che job ahead? 
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Mail Order and Direct Mail Clinic... 


Winter Boosts Catalog Orders 


By Wuitr NortHMore SCHULTZ 


When the weather is bad, and people 
stay at home more, you'll find them shop- 
ping by stamp. They're making their 
mailmen your company’s deliverymen. 

It’s a fact that catalog shopping in- 
creases during the winter months. And 
many alert mail order firms are con- 
stantly promoting their catalogs through 
paid space in national media. 

F.A.O. Schwarz, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, has been in the toy business for 
years. And this winter the company is- 
sued its 89th Christmas toy catalog. 


® Schwarz’ promotion people know that 
potential customers stay home more in 
the winter and therefore do a great deal 
of arm chair or sofa shopping. Magazines 
and newspapers are read more avidly in 
the bad weather months, too. Knowing 
this, Schwarz grabs the attention of these 
sofa shoppers by attractive, reverse-plate 
ads like the one illustrated. 

This particular ad appeared in the Sun- 
day New York Times Magazine. You'll 
find similar Schwarz ads in nationally 
circulated media. 

Note this mail order catalog ad is 
simple, good-looking, and effective. It’s 
only 78 lines on one column. And at the 
end of the ad there’s an easy-to-use or- 
der blank. 

I'll bet this ad pulled hundreds of cata- 
log inquiries from across the nation. 

Schwarz’ promoters  believe—and 
they’ve proved it consistently—that if 
they can get men and women to order 
their catalog, they'll get sales, for their 
catalog is jammed with the newest and 
most unusual toys in America. 


® Schwarz knows from its years of sell- 
by-mail experience that when its catalog 
is received, orders follow. And because 
Schwarz takes such good care of its mail 
orders, their customers are satisfied, and 
satisfied customers tell their friends about 
the products and services they have re- 
ceived. 

Schwarz’ promotion experts are alert 
to this potentia: business, so, to get the 
catalog into the hands of their customers’ 
friends, they include a friendly business 
reply card inside each catalog. It says: 

“We feel sure that several of your 
friends would appreciate receiving a copy 
of F.A.O. Schwarz Christmas Catalog. 
If you will be kind enough to write be- 
low the names and addresses of two or 


You Ought to Know . 


The job of manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of J. Walter Thompson Co., to which 
George Reeves succeeded the first of this 
month, when Henry T. Stanton, senior 
v.p. and western manager, moved his base 
to San Francisco, is 
not exactly a simple 
one 

It involves the man- 
agement of a staff of 
350 people and the 
operation of a com- 
pletely manned, prac- 
tically autonomous 
agency with major 
billings from such ac- 
counts as Kraft Foods, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Parker Pen, 
Seven-Up and Swift & Co., as well as a 
host of other accounts, which make it, in 
itself, one of the 10 or 12 largest agencies 
in the world. JWT won't talk about indi- 
vidual office billings, but other sources 


George Reeves 


TO SEND FOR YOUR 


SCHWARZ 


CHRISTMAS TOY CATALOG 


malt THIS COUPON TODAT! wvT 
£0 © SCUmARZ, 145 FTE OF, OOD TORE 72 & T. 
Geoariemes Pieese send the 105! Chv.srmes coteiog te 
Name 


city. state. 


three, we shall be glad to mail a catalog 
to each of them. Just drop this card in 
the mail, it is self-addressed and re- 
quires no stamp. Thank you.” Below 
this message is adequate space for three 
names and addresses. 

My guess is that Schwarz receives 
scores of cards each day listing potential 
customers. Catalogs are sent immediately 
to these people. Orders follow. 

Mail order merchandisers can learn a 
great deal from Schwarz’ simple yet in- 
genious one-two form of sales-by-mail 
promotion. 

Try advertising just your catalog or 
other sales literature some time. And in 
every mailing piece you send out, enclose 
a card that urges—in a pleasant manner 

your reader to recommend friends who 
also may be interested in your mail of- 
fers. 


- « George C. Reeves 


place the Chicago total somewhere around 
$30,000,000. 

But it can be assumed that the job 
won't get George down. He isn’t that kind 
of person. Calm, poised, of medium size 
and build, George Reeves is the sort of 
man who can properly be described as 
unruffled. It is difficult to imagine him 
raising his voice, losing his patience, or 
getting flustered. If you paraded him be- 
fore the panel on “What's My Line?” 
chances are the offhand guesses would 
tag him as a banker, a stockbroker or 
perhaps a school official, rather than an 
agency creative man, which he is. 

George Reeves was born in Cincinnati 
— “the cradle of JWT” — in 1905, and 
joined the Cincinnati office of JWT in 
1929. In this respect he followed in the 
footsteps of such outstanding Thompson 
people as Stanley Resor, his wife Helen 
and his brother Walter, Henry Stanton 
and James W. Young, all of whom started 


their careers with JWT in the Ohio city 

Reeves’ introduction to advertising 
was with Prather-Allen Co., long since 
out of existence, as a production depart- 
ment clerk during high school vacation, 
and his brief experience here convinced 
him that advertising was the field he 
wanted to follow. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati for five years, mostly 
at night, but did not graduate. A family 
friend got him a job at Procter & Gamble, 
but it turned out to be in the treasurer's 
department, and when he got a chance 
to take a sales promotion job at A&P, he 
grabbed it. 

The A&P job required six days and five 
nights a week of good, hard werk, includ- 
ing spending all day Saturday selling in 
one or another of the local A&P outlets, 
which Ge rge says was about the best 
thing that ever happened to him because 
of the chance he had to learn how goods 
really moved in grocery stores. 

Then he moved to Walter F. Haehnle 
Co., a small Cincinnati agency, where he 
spent three happy years as “utility in- 
fielder,” working on copy, contact, me- 
chanical - anything that came along. 
Haehnle’s bad luck in 1929 in losing his 
bellwether account turned to be 
good luck for George and JWT Haehnle 
called Howard Henderson, manager of the 
local JWT office, and talked him into 
hiring George as a copywriter. 

George says that he can “prove with 
graphs that my regime paralleled the de- 
cline of the Cincinnati office.” At any 
rate, JWT did close the office and George 
moved to Chicago as a copywriter in 1934, 
became a copy group head in 1937, and 
was made copy director in 1943. The next 
year he was named v.p. and creative di- 


out 


Salesense In Advertising . . . 


It Is Wise to Put a Feeling 
Of ‘Nice People’ 


By James D. Woo.r 

Kenneth Richman, vice-president and 
treasurer of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
asserts in Business Week that “stores com- 
pete with each other only on personnel 
They buy at approximately the same price, 
sell at approximately 
the price. The 
only thing that makes 
them different is peo- 
ple.” He was referring 
to the A&S, Macy, 
Gimbel's battle royal. 

A&S, which describes 
itself as “a metropoli- 
tan store with a home- 


same 


: - town feeling,” further 
Sia Wi asserts that “salespeo- 
ple in Manhattan are sometimes curt, 


brusque, even downright rude, so A&S has 
carefully drilled a policy of friendliness 
into its employes.” 

What Mr. Richman is saying, if I un- 
derstand him correctly, is that the big 
stores in New York cannot compete ef- 
fectively with each other, dollar for dol- 
lar, on the quality and performance of 
their merchandise. I gather from this that 
today’s knowledgeable consumer 
she need not path through the 
woods to find a better mousetrap. So she 
buys her mousetrap from a store to which 
she is emotionally attached, perhaps for 
its “hometown feeling.” 


knows 
beat a 


Manufacturing Skill Universal 

It strikes me that Mr. Richman’s ob- 
servation applies with equal truth to na- 
tional advertising of reputable products. 
Technological savvy is so universal in 
America that the day of the “better 
mousetrap” is just about over. Any indus- 
trious entrepreneur, provided he possesses 
adequate capital and business sense, can 
produce and market a lethal] device cap- 


rector, and in 1950 was elected a director 
of the agency. He has served as secretary- 
treasurer of the central council of the 
Four A’s, and as chairman of the Four 
A’s special committee on the improvement 
of advertising content since 1949. He is a 
member of Exmoor Country Club and the 
Chicago Curling Club, and has “one wife, 
Margaret; one daughter Ellen, 15, sopho- 
more at North Shore Country Day 
School.” 

A copywriter first and foremost, George 
misses the opportunity to turn his hand 
to the creation of words and phrases — 
“that’s where you have the fun” but he 
is resigned to the loss, since his work as 
creative head of the office has kept him 
from doing much actual writing for sev- 
eral years. 

Besides, he is strongly convinced that 
agencies must perform more than merely 
copy-and-art functions for clients, and 
calls this broadening out of functions the 
most significant development he has seen 
in the business. And the idea of working 
closely with a client to develop a sales 
operation in which copy-and-art are im- 
portant but completely integrated into 
every other phase of the client’s business 
intrigues him enough to make up for the 
fact that he may not be able to actually 
turn out the words and music himself 

No _ hale-fellow-well-met, George 
Reeves is nevertheless the kind of person 
whom everyone instinctively likes and 
trusts. His humor, too, is quiet but extra- 
ordinarily effective. Asked to providegthe 
data for this sketch, he agreed, but a 
almost but not quite seriously: 

“It seems to me that this is the soff of 
thing that makes ple 
drop in the streets 


thousands of jy 
— from apathy.” 


Into Your Copy 


able of outwitting and executing the 
wary mouse that ever nibbled at 
of fragrant cheese 


The fact is that few preducts in ge 
use today possess exclusive 
important superiority 

Almost any miller, assuming he is 
and ambitious, can make a flour of e3 
lent quality and performance. Any smart 
brewer can produce a beer delectable 
enough to please a lot of palates. Any 
tobacco man, if he has the desire and the 
dollars, can roll a cigaret that will hold 
its own in any blindfold test. Any respon- 
sible oil company can produce—and all 
responsible oil companies do produce 
gasoline of a quality that performs ac- 
ceptably. Any baker worth his yeast can 
bake a salable loaf of bread, and any de- 
termined manufacturing chemist can com- 
pound a dentifrice no worse or no better 
than the many brands now on the market 
What it takes to produce a satisfying 
blend of coffee is surely no secret in the 
coffee trade. Automobile makers, like the 
coffee roasters, have few secrets of con- 
sequence; so universal is the automotive 
industry’s know-how that every American 
make of car has its loyal band of follow- 
ers 


featur 


® Today, moreover, there are 
kinds of products, despite the 
modern scientific 
a different story 


few 
wonders of 
But it was 
around the turn of the 
century. In 1901, for example, when King 
C. Gillette introduced his revolutionary 
safety razor, he had a new product idea 
and an exclusive advertising story. Today 
Schick is telling us that its “Gold Pack” 
blades outshave all others 
1900s, Cream of Wheat as a branded and 
packaged had the field to itself, 
an exclusive position it no longer holds. 
Odo-ro-no, the first deodorant 


new 


discovery 


In the early 


farina 


(circa 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | {| 46.2% 


BUSINESS WEEK | + 26.6% 


FIRST in advertising growth ———==|= 


1951 vs 1950 NEWSWEEK | + 13.4% 


NATION'S BUSINESS | — 11.3% 


Weekly magazine figures based on first 48 issues 1951 
vs. first 48 issues 1950; monthly magazine figures based 
on first 11 issues 1951 vs. first 11 issues 1950. Basic 
statistics from Publishers Information Bureau. 


% Gain 
or Loss 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | + 23.0% 


NATION'S BUSINESS | + 12.8% 


FIRST in circulation growth wet [a4 


TIME | + 4.2% 


1951 vs 1950 BUSINESS WEEK | + 2.1% 


FORTUNE | — 4.5% 


Source: Based on January-June 1951 vs. January-June 
1950 statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | +} 87.1% 


NEWSWEEK | + 7.1% 


FIRST in newsstand growth | 


FORTUNE | — 13.9% 


1951 VS 1950 NATION'S BUSINESS | * 


BUSINESS WEEK | * 


*No tand distributi 
Source: Based on January-June 1951 vs. January- 
June 1950 statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


your FIRST buy today s 4, VASTUS by Sf, 9 /Nveus | 


The weekly magazine devoted entirely to reporting and analyzing the essential news of our times . j 
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FIRST in subscriptions 


S direct from the subscriber 


Percentage of Subscriptions ‘‘by mail direct 


to publisher” 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT| 85.1% 
TIME | 73.2% 
FORTUNE | 66.7% 
NEWSWEEK 59.2% 
BUSINESS WEEK | 52.7% 
NATION'S BUSINESS 3% 


Source: Based on Jo 


Bureau of Circulations 


nuary-June 1951 statements of Audit 


An unduplicated market for the advertiser 


90% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to 


BUSINESS WEEK. 


H 86% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" subscribers do not subscribe to 


NEWSWEEK. 


91% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" subscribers do not subscribe to 


NATION'S BUSINESS. 


75% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" subscribers do not subscribe to 


TIME. 


91% | of “U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" subscribers do not subscribe to 


FORTUNE. 


t 


Magazine 


. . the news of national and international affairs 


~ : - 2 a ER 


Source: Based on a survey conducted by the independent research organization, Benson & Benson of Princeton, New Jersey. 


FIRST CHOICE WITH ITS READERS 
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1910), 
a dozen brands are in a free-for-all fight. 


was a copywriter’s dream; today 


And so on ad infinitum 


The Hard Life of Today's Adman 
Today the copywriter finds himself in 
a different position. Up until fairly recent 
times he did not have to apply himself, 
to the point of nervous exhaustion, in a 
frantic search for an exclusive competitive 


claim. For example, the original Uneeda 
Biscuit adman had the cracker barrel as 
his only competitor. The writer of the 


early Postum advertising, which was con- 
sidered very good in its day, was under 
no pressure to combat competitive claims, 
since there were no opposing brands 
Inasmuch as the era of the better 
mousetrap appears to be about over, at 
least in most areas of everyday merchan- 
dise, the copywriter of today is usually 
hard put to find points of product superi- 
ority worth making a noise about. In his 
dilemma and desperation he often resorts 
to bombast and ballyhoo, monkeyshines 
and mendacity in the “behalf” of 
excellent products. Lacking an exclusive 
product virtue of real importance, we find 


sales 


him whooping up incredible and unsub- 
stantiated claims of superiority 


@ I was thinking of this when I read Ken- 
neth Richman’s statement in Business 
Week. It struck me that his comment— 
“The only thing that makes stores differ- 
t is people’’—provides food for thought 
r some advertisers and their agencies. 
#1 do not believe that I am being too 
fanciful when I suggest that a manufac- 
tere: s ads are his “people.” In print and 
” 


ips for the Production Man... 


over the air, or in whatever media he 
uses, his ads are his representatives, his 
spokesmen, and what they say and how 
they say it—in short, their deportment— 
has as much influence on consumer feeling 
about a product as the behavior of A&S 
salesclerks has on public feeling about the 
store. 

Appearing today are many fine adver- 
tising campaigns that make not the slight- 
est attempt to be brutally competitive 
They are competitive in spirit, of course, 
but they proclaim their virtues invitingly 
and tastefully and in completely credible 
terms. In brief, their ads are perfectly 
“nice people,” mannerly and well-bred, 
friendly, eager to please. That, I gather, 
about describes the kind of people A&S 
wants behind its counters. Advertisements 
that I consider to be “nice people” appear 
regularly in campaigns for such products 
as Cannon towels, Internationa) Silver, 
Lady Pepperell sheets, Ivory soap, Camp- 
bell’s soups, Franco-American spaghetti, 
Softasilk cake flour, Parker 51 pens, 
Jell-O, Coca-Cola, Seven-Up, Singer sew- 
ing machines, to mention only a few that 
I find in December magazines. Many of 
them are leaders in their fields 


@ | suspect, as I have already suggested, 
that today’s knowledgeable consumers 
know that all reputable products, dollar 
for dollar, are about on a par for quality 
and performance. And I suspect that 
housewives are not bowled over by such 
incredible boasts as that “Felso Washes 
Everything Better” and “Old Dutch 
Cleanser Outcleans Them All.” 

Be all this as it may, I do think that 
Mr. Richman has a point. 


Offset Is Wonderful But- 


SORRY—Through a misunderstanding, 
r. Butler's column in the Dec. 10 issue 
ported that copies of a National Out- 
or Advertising Bureau 
e of fluorescent colors were available 
r the asking. NOAB informs us that it 
“embarrassed by the flood of requests 
for the booklet,” 
Ger was printed, and these are available 
aly to agencies which are members of 


NOAB 


booklet on the 


since only a limited num- 


4 By Kennetu B. Butcer 
Offset printing has made great strides 
and is a truly remarkable process with 
many advantages in its favor, but the way 
some production people handle it in their 
desire to cut costs is truly frightening 
There is nothing wrong with the idea 
of using paste-up art-type for headings 
and Vari-Type copy for text. It is fine to 
save composition and makeup costs by 


é plc ts 
Wish To Know 


doing the paste-ups right in the office. 
But production folks supervising this 
work need to start with some basic study 
of good spacing and makeup procedure 
They should also get a good drawing 
board, T-square, and triangle. 


@ We taxpayers undoubtedly are having 
money saved for us (it ain’t showed up 
yet on my tax bill, though) by unem- 
ployment compensation digests turned 
out by Vari-Type, paste-up, and printing 
on an office offset machine. But a recent 
issue of the “Illinois Unemployment 
Compensation Digest” is a pretty sloppy 
specimen, and an object lesson to those 
using this method of economizing. 

The reproduction of the first and last 
pages, herewith, tells its own sad story: 

PAGE ONE: Display type is all hud- 
dled together in one pinched area; head- 
line letters are pasted slanting in all di- 
rections; three-line carryover from col- 
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MY-OH-MY DEPARTMENT-—A bulletin, even if office produced, needs to be prepared with 
It's no fault 


basic rules of spacing and typography fully observed. This one was not. 


of the offset process that this bulletin did not turn out better. 


umn one to column two could and should 
have been edited down to fill the column 
evenly; and the entire page of type prac- 
tically bleeds off the bottom of the page. 

PAGE FOUR: Subhead in column one 
in next to last line of page has no spac- 
ing above it as the style indicates, and 
the makeup man breaks the rule that says 
no subhead should appear at bottom of 
page unless there are at least six lines of 
text. Type is pinched and crowded up to 
the folio line at top; there should be no 
dash above the reverse plate; the reverse 
plate is wider than column width, off- 
square, and is crowded in at the begin- 
ning of questions and answers material; 
there is no carryover head on the con- 


Employe Communications... 
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tinued story. 

BOTH PAGES: Insufficient margins 
on ali sides, particularly at the bottom, 
whereas there is much more spacing in 
the gutters between columns than is 
called for, and on page one the gutter 
space between columns is not uniform, 
but wider between columns one and two. 
Hand-drawn cut-off rules are smudged 
and crowded. Some text material runs 
down-hill and other runs up-hill. 

The defense could be made that “oh, 
it’s just a cheap offset job.” That’s just 
the point. Offset is a fine process and 
deserves to have material prepared—if 
not by professionals—then in a profes- 
sional manner. 


The Lowered Cost of Communication 


By Ropert NEWCOMB AND MarG SAMMONS 

Those in the fields of public relations 
and communications within industry may 
well take a second look at a recent pro- 
nouncement of Phil S. Hanna, the dis- 
tinguished financial commentator of The 
Chicago Daily News, whose “Everybody's 
Business” is just about everybody's read- 
ing. In a recent column, Mr. Hanna point- 
ed out that “public relations is not going 
to be as expensive in the future as in the 
pest.” 

The 
high tax rates 


columnist that the new 
“ought to encourage many 
public relations activities that otherwise 
might be neglected. Companies suffering 
from material shortages can increase their 
prestige at a small net expense in view 
of the amount that would otherwise go 
for taxes. It is about the only way such 
) company can improve its position dur- 
ing the emergency.” 


suggests 


@ The year 1952 promises to be, gloomily, 
inother year of shooting war. The locale 
ind intensity may change but the situa- 
tion threatens to continue. The year 1952 
is an clection year, a circumstance some 
managements may be inclined to overlook 
in connection with their communications 
programs. Industry is slowly dropping its 
guard in the matter of talking economic 


issues, even issues that fringe on the 
political. Few companies will dare to 
name parties—certainly few consumer 


goods companies will. But spineless edi- 
torial pages in employe journals can be 
tirmed up through forthright 
of taxation, overlapping functions of gov- 
ernment, extravagance and—for the bold- 
er scriveners—corruption in high places 


discussion 


While the best public relations man in 
the world needs more behind him than a 
budget (without a sincere and coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of management, 
a budget for employe 
hasn't much value), the cost features of 
communication in 1952 have an appeal. 
According to Mr. Hanna, “the new tax 
bill makes it possible to build prestige 
through public relations for as little as 
30 cents on the dollar.” This will be good 
news to many industrial managements 
that never looked communications 
with employes in quite that light 


communication 


upon 


® The need for good communication with 
employes is important not only in the 
large companies with thousands of em- 
ployes. It is equally essential in the me- 
dium-sized and small What 
has frightened away the latter groups has 
been the apparent costliness of communi- 
programs in large organizations 
“Sure, the big fellows have the money,” 
they say, “but a little outfit like ours, 
with 200 employes, hasn't a chance of 
building a program.” 

A “little outfit” has a most encouraging 
chance. First of all, by its very size it is 
probably in a better communications posi- 
it has been too small to be a target 
for criticism. Its size makes it possible to 


companies 


cations 


tion 


do most of the communicating In person, 
which is the best way to do it. The variety 
of inexpensive tools of printed communi- 
cation—like management newsletters and 
bulletin boards—enable the small opera- 
tor to reach far with little money. And the 
new tax bill gives him two-thirds off. 

All he needs is the inclination. His need 
for that is urgent. 


The Eye and Ear Department... 


Good Theater on TV 


Good theater does more than provide 
entertainment it reawakens a sleeping 
dream in most people of the parts they 
might played, the applause they 
might have heard, the bows they might 


have 


have taken. There are few of us who 
when young, do not yearn for a stage 
career. The dream is born, and never 


quite dies, even though it is denied 


Good theater, on television, has this 
evocative power particularly as pre- 
sented by Kraft (NBC-TV, Wednesday 


nights 9 to 10). Fine plays are selected, 
well directed, with competent casts. To 
add to the atmosphere, after the play, 
the names of the various actors and ac- 
tresses are presented with a short resume 
of the plays in which they have appeared, 
on the Kraft Theater or on Broadway. 
It is as if one were reading Playbill. The 
illusion is complete. This is no mere 


. 


television who-dun-it — this is real 
theater 

Kraft’s commercials are welcome, too 
They do not intrude. Various recipes are 
demonstrated, using different Kraft prod- 
ucts. Once color is in general use, the ap- 
petite evoking power of these commer- 
cials should be multiplied ten-fold. Mira- 
cle Whip, for example, hardly looks mi- 
raculous in black and white. It might be 
mucilage, shaving cream or Noxzema 
depending on your mood. Yet the salad 
ideas presented — halved bananas, filled 
with peanut butter, topped with Miracle 
Whip and a maraschino cherry, served 
on crisp lettuce — intrigue you to try 
them yourself. Like the presentation of 
the plays, the presentation of the com- 
mercials is so well done, one imagines the 
color. “The Kraft Theater,” all in all, 
makes unusually good use of television. 
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Little Change in 
College TV Plan 
Implied by NCAA 


Committee Withholds 
Action While Set Makers 
Threaten Legal Steps 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—The question 
of televising collegiate football 
games remained unsettled at the! 
close of a two-day meeting of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Assn.’s 
television committee here yester- 
day. 

The committee—meeting in a! 
closed session—reviewed results of 
the limited football telecasts during 
the fall, but no decision on future 
poiicy will be made until the 
NCAA meets in Cincinnati Jan 
12-14. 

Ralph Furey, co-chairman of the 
TV committee, explained that the 
NCAA is awaiting a preliminary 
report on a study conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center, 
which it will examine carefully 
before taking further action. The 
report is expected about the first 
of the year. 


@In any event, Mr. Furey de- 
clared, the television committee 
itself is a study group only and, 
while the committee may make 
recommendations, final policy on 
future football telecasts will be 
decided by NCAA members as a 
whole. 

The NORC survey is budgeted 
at about $50,000 and includes a 
variety of checks and cross-checks, 
including a poll of 270 colleges to 
determine the effect of TV on at- 
tendance at home games. 

Mr. Furey intimated that NCAA 
will continue to resist pressure for 
expansion of football telecasts 
from various groups and said that 
decisions will be made independ- 
ently. 

He said that the NCAA program 
of 20 telecasts last fall was legal 
and that NCAA members “are pre- 
pared to say so” at the coming 
meeting. He added that the public 
has no conception of the complica- 
tions the limited schedule entailed. 


@ In Washington, meanwhile, the 
Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Assn., which has consistently op- 
posed the NCAA limitations on 
telecasts, issued a new statement 
prepared by C. L. Jordan, v. p. of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Mr. Jordan charged that con- 
tinuation of the NCAA plan “al- 
most certainly will result in loss 
of academic freedom, bad public 
relations and probable court ac- 
tion.” 

He argued that there was no 
need for a drastic control program, 
and that it was based on “fear and 
fallacy.” In support of his conten- 
tion, Mr. Jordan mentioned (1) 


A $15 BILLION MARKET 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


Don't Ignore It — SELL It! 


Cash in! Get your share of the huge $15 
billion Negro market! Reach them i 


: sure 
you get your share of the market! $15 
billion! Negroes spend this much every 
year on every conceivable product! Don't 
overlook this market—it’s right under 
your nose! For full details write Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y., serving America’s leading 
advertisers for over a decade. 


ONE EXAMPLE: £2;,*,pubiication, ‘he! 


e cream of this 
rich market, you can't beat the New Courter— 
read by 1.500.000 Negroes in 42 states each 


report showed 1950 gate receipts 
for colleges in TV areas were 3.9% 
above receipts in the 1947-48 “so- 
called pre-TV years”; (2) a Com- 
merce Department report which 
showed 1950 gate receipts were 
13% above those in 1947, and (3) 
a study made by his son, Jerry 
Jordan (AA, Jan. 8), in which 
the latter found TV had little ef- 
fect on sports attendance. 
Continuation of the 1951 pro- 


‘gram, Mr. Jordan declared, will 


work in favor of the large colleges, 
since sponsors “cannot do any- 
thing except select big games that 
will attract good audiences over 
a wide area.” 

As an example, Mr. Jordan cited 
attendance figures of the Univer- 


| sity of Pennsylvania. In 1950, he 


said, after years of uncontrolled 
television, the average attendance 
at games was 45,967. In 1951, with 
no TV of its own—under the 
NCAA plan—the average attend- 
ance per game was 37,802, a de- 
cline of almost 18%. 


George O. McCausland, who has 
been with the Chicago office since 
1928, has been promoted to west- 
ern manager of Progressive Gro- 
cer, published by Butterick Co., 
New York. He succeeds A. R. 


Matheny, who is retiring on Jan. 1} 
after an association with the maga- | 


zine of 30 years. 


Volcano Ltd. to Stanfield 


Harold F. Stanfield Ltd., Mont- 
real, has been appointed to direct 
advertising for Volcano Ltd., Mont- 
real, manufacturer of automatic 
stokers and heating equipment, 
effective Jan. 1. Dailies, trade 
publications and one consumer 
magazine will be used. Harry F. 
Foster Ltd., Montreal, previously 
had the account. 


Riddel Joins Capehart 


Capehart-Farnsworth Corp., Ft 
Wayne, Ind., has appointed John 
H. Riddel manager of the market 
research department. Mr. Riddel 
had been with the market re- 
search division of Admiral Corp., 
Chicago, since 1944. 


|the fact that the second NORC! Promoted to Western Manager | Appointed Media Director 


Louise E. Kleinknecht, formerly 
with McCann-Erickson, New York, 
has been appointed a media di- 
rector of Franklin Fader Co., New- 
ark. She succeeds William Swee- 


| ney, who has been promoted to an 


account executive. 


Risom Design to Lupton 
Jens Risom Design Inc., New 


| York, designer and manufacturer 


of contemporary furniture, has 
named John Mather Lupton Co., 
New York, to handle its adver- 
tising. Risom was previously a 
direct advertiser. 
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| Luria to Storm & Klein 


Luria Engineering Corp., New 
York, designer and constructor of 
standardized steel-frame buildings 
for use in industry, commerce and 
government, has appointed Storm 
& Klein to direct its advertising 
Newspapers, trade _ publications 
and direct mail will be used. 
Rickard & Co., New York, pre- 
viously had the account 


Has 348,000 TV Sets 

There were 348,000 television 
sets installed in the St. Louis area 
as of Dec. 1, according to Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri. 


INCORPORATED 
BOX 2017 TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Such a chicken crop equals as much meat as 
2,000 hogs or 1,600 beef calves! It's no job 
for an amateur—requires a highly mechanized 
factory, power conveyors, automatic feeding 
and watering systems, thermostat-controlled 
temperatures. Modern methods and big scale, 
low-cost output, have brought broilers down to 
the price of bologna, built a new industry that 
will produce 800 million fowl this_year! 

Broilers are another diversified product that 
give thousands of Midwest farmers an important 
extra income... aided by the profitable production 
techniques and modern farm factory methods 
reported in a recent issue of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
...major idea source for better farm business and 


better farm living on the nation’s best farms. 


Farming is a business... with constantly 
improving techniques, product-change to meet 
market requirements... operating with power 
machinery, modern plants, labor saving devices 
...taking a large capital investment, and managed 
to yield top output at lowest costs. 

The Mrs. Manufacturer is making radical 
developments in the farm home. ..designing and 


planning the best in modern living . . . choosing 


One man raises 


160,000 per year 
profit lOc apiece! 


furniture and furnishings for pattern, 
period, color, and ensemble effects as 
well as utility... employing 
labor lightening appliances and 
equipment. The farm home is a 


major market for the best quality merchandise. 


Best business opportunity ...is today’s 
best class audience...the nation’s top farmers and 
their families...concentrated in the 15 agricultural 
Heart states with the best brains, best land, best 
crops... where SuCCESsFUL FARMING concentrates 
nearly a million circulation among farmers with 
the greatest yields, highest incomes—averaging 
50°,, more than the US farm average. 

In a market mostly missed by general media, 
the advertiser needs SuccessruL FArminG for its 
powerful penetration, intensive readership, and 
influence based on a half century of service...to 
balance your national advertising effort, get 
maximum sales, With spendings and savings 
high, and peak production, the opportunity has 
never been better. For all facts, call any SF office. 

Merepiru PusuisHinc Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, also New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Atianta, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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‘I&T’ Collates 1950 
Census Bureau Data 


on Farm Equipment 


Mo., Dec. 18—The 
production and distribution 
Statistics from the 1950 census ap- 
plicable to the farm equipment 
industry have been collated and 


KANSAS CIry, 
sales, 


interpreted by Implement & Trac-|, 


tor for presentation in the bi- 
weekly’s annual statistical issue 


Total farm equipment produced 


in 1950 was 13% lower than in 
the previous year, the publication 
reports. Total tractor production 


declined 11% from the alltime high 
reached in 1949. Retail sales of 
tractor and farm equipment, how- 
hit an alltime high in 1950 


ever, 
of $2,442,000,000, 3% above the 
previous high in 1948. 

Export shipments by U. S. man- 


ufacturers of farm pornos de- 
creased 12% in 1950 from the 1949 


inated sales, accounting for two- 
thirds of the total value of all farm 
equipment shipped overseas. Im- 
plement & Tractor estimates that 
as of July, 1951, exclusive of gar- 
den types, there were 3,801,123 
tractors on farms in the U.S 


Austrian Gets Essley 
Essley Shirt Co., New York, a 
division of Publix Shirt Corp., New | 
York, has appointed Ray Austrian | 
Associates, New York, to handle| 
vertising of its Essley and Brux-| 
» Prep shirts, sports and sleep 
and outerwear for men oan 
The account was last serv-| 
feed by Ted Bernstein Associates, | 
New York 
Morrow Gets Campana 
+ Campana Sales Co., Batavia, II1., 
as “oo Tim Morrow Adver- 
sing, Chicago, to handle its DDD 
es Por pa advertising. Newspa- 
rs, Sunday supplements and na- 
per. magazines will be used. 


WBC- -TV Shifts -Grant 
Norman Grant, currently man- 
er of video stage services for 
Oivional Broadcasting Co. in Chi- 
ee. has been transferred to New | 
SI 


| eral 


RUG MERCHANDISING—Regol Rugs Inc., 
is using a new display fixture that eliminates disordered counters 
high of $262,000,000. Tractors dom- | and soiled merchandise, as shown at the left. Now it’s easy for 


North Vernon, Ind., 


inventory checking. 


the customer to select a rug (center), and there's an adequate 
amount of storing space in the rear (right), which permits quick 


90% Drop in Department Stores’ Net 


New York, Dec. 18—Department 
stores’ net profit after taxes for 
the first nine months of 1951 de- 
| clined to 1.4%, compared to 2.9% 
for the same period of 1950. This 
marks the first major profit drop 
for department stores since 1945 


These statistics were presented | 
director of | 


to Michael V. DiSalle, 
OPS, by Raymond F. Copes, gen- 
manager of the Controllers’ 


Congress of National Retail Dry} 
Goods Assn., 


and Leonard Rovins, 
NRDGA counsel, at a meeting in 
Washington. 

Stressing that this decline in 
department store profits amounted 
to more than 50%, Mr. Copes in a 
statement released by the associa- 
tion here pointed out that figures 
on industrial profits show a com- 
parable decline of only 10% for 
the same period. 


rk to become the network's TV) The decline in - tail profits was 


art director 


Geyer Boosts Manning 

John J. Manning, formerly me- 
dia analyst of Geyer, Newell 
Ganger, has been appointed a| 
Space buyer. Before joining the 
@gency three years ago, he was in| 
the accounting field. | 


| attributed by Mr 


| margin figure from 36.4% 


Copes to a down- 
ward trend in markon, which, 
coupled with the upward pressure 
of markdowns, lowered the gross 
in 1950 
| to 35.5% this year. 

This lower gross margin and 
the continued upward movement 


J, 
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Reilly Plastictype Div 


Reported to DiSalle by NRDGA Execs 


in store operating expenses, which 
increased 1.2 percentage points to 
34.2% of sales, he said, resulted 
in net profits from merchandising 
operations of 1.5% in 1951, against 
3.7% for the same months of 1950. 
Data submitted by 233 depart- 
ment and specialty stores with 
annual sales over $1,000,000 in- 
|dicate a 1% increase in dollar 
| sales, compared with the same 
period last year. Commenting on 
this, Mr. Copes said that it re- 
flects in large measure the upward 
price movement, since the physi- 
cal volume of goods handled de- 
clined by 2%. 
| 
@A year ago, 13.5% of depart- 
ment stores contributing to the 
association's survey reported losses 
from merchandise operations. The 
1951 figures reveal that 36.5% of 
the identical stores are in the red 
The significance of the statistics 
on “net profit from merchandis- 
ing operations’ was emphasized 
by Mr. Copes, who said “this oper- | 
ating measure substantially re- 
flects the effectiveness of the 
stores’ profitable business activity. 
It represents the part of a store’s 
income which remains after paying 
for merchandise and the expenses 
of operation, but before non-oper- | 
ating income or losses are taken 
into account.” 
Among the 272 stores submitting 
| reports to this survey, 14,310 de- 
partments were represented. Of 
| this total, 61% of the departments 
had declines in markon, 35.5% had 
increases, and 3.5% had no change 


| 


@ “One significant thing which is 
obvious from these figures,” Mr. 


Copes said, “is that wherever a| 
ceiling or lid is placed on markons, 
without taking into consideration 
other significant factors in a re- 
tailer’s merchandising operation, 
there are bound to be more de- 
clines than increases, 

“The reason for this is that 
many markons are already at their 
ceilings, and therefore cannot be 
increased. However, in a retailer's 
normal operations, prices fluctuate 
according to market conditions. 
The only latitude for movement 
of markon of individual commodi- 
ties is downward, since the OPS 
ceiling restricts movement in the 
opposite direction. The upward)| 
movement in markon in 35.5% of | 
the departments reported in this 
| survey, occurred only because of 
a change in mix 
@ “It should be emphasized,” mr. | 
Copes said, “that it is not price 
control to which retailers object, 
but rather the fact that we are not 
allowed to recapture that principal 
| element which is creating an un- 


|phalt and vinyl 


healthy price ratio—the dispropor- 
tionate increase in expenses within 
our own stores.” 


Net profit after taxes for de- 
partment stores since 1945, an- 
nually, is as follows: 

1945 3.06% 1948 4.02 

1946 5.09 1949 3.15 

i947 455 | 1950 3.85 


Goodrich Sets First 
Consumer Ads for 
Flooring Division 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Dec. 18—For 
its first fling in consumer adver- 
tising, the flooring division here 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. has sched- 
uled six half-pages in color for 
The Saturday Evening Post, start- 
ing in March. 

Covering Goodrich rubber, as- 
plastic tile and 
flooring accessories, each ad is 
devoted to a different product and 
goes after two markets—consumer 
and institutional. 

The ads contain two pictures, 
one set in a home and the other 
in a business or institution with 
copy under the illustrations slanted 
to the appropriate market. 


|}@ The flooring division has also 
invaded television for the first 
time with a schedule of spots 


that have been appearing on the 
Goodrich “Celebrity Time” show. 
Also a campaign in home service 
magazines is contemplated. 

The flooring division has ex- 
panded its budget greatly and is 
continuing its trade campaign full 
force with pages in 18 publications 
scheduled for the first quarter of 
1952. Merchandising aids are also 
being prepared for dealers. 

Agency for the floor division is 
Henry A. Loudon Advertising, Bos- 
ton 


Tennessee Radiomen Elect 
The Tennessee Assn. of Broad- 
casters has elected Parry Sheitall 
of WJZM, Clarksville, president. 
Other officers elected were: H. W. 
Slavick, general manager of WMC 
and WMCT, Memphis, v.p., and 
Ruth Clinard, WMAK, Nashville, 
secretary-treasurer. The directors, 
all reelected for another term, are: 
F. C. Sowell of WLAC, Nashville; 


Earl W. Winger of WDOD, Chatta-! 


nooga, and A. D. Smith Jr. of 


WCDT, Winchester. 


| Signs to Sponsor TV Show 


Goodhousekeeping Shops, San 
Francisco, has signed to sponsor 
the 15-minute “Teletrips” show 
every Monday, 9:15 p.m., PST,| 
over KPIX, San Francisco. Hank 
Marsh Advertising, Oakland, is the 
agency 


|Becomes Florida Daily 


The Times, Melbourne, Fla., has 
become Florida’s 36th daily news- 
paper after having appeared as a 
weekly for 57 years. The paper is 
now published Tuesday through 


| Saturday. 
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Spots, Direct Mail 
Boost WILL Audience 
in U. of I. Survey 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Dec 
18—A single printed booklet dis- 
tributed by direct mail, plus spot 
announcements, more than 
doubled the number of listeners 
in a survey sample tuning in three 
programs of the University of 
Illinois non-commercial Station 
WILL, according to a study just 
released by the university’s in- 
stitute of communications. 

Illustrated and printed in two 
colors, the eight-page booklet gave 
detailed information on three spe- 
cific programs, and was distributed 
to half of a survey panel of urban, 
village and farm residents just 
prior to the third week of the sur- 
vey. The mailing was in no way 
identified with the listening diary 
kept by the panel. 


@ During the third survey week 
following distribution, the num- 
ber of hours of listening to WILL 
on weekdays increased over the 
first listening period more than 
three-fold for the group receiving 
the booklet, and more than double 
for the other group. A fourth diary, 
kept a month later, showed both 
groups maintaining a healthy in- 
crease, although all special promo- 


tion was discontinued after the 
third listening period. 
From the study results, it was 


found that “left to their own de- 
vices, relatively more college- 
trained than non-college-trained 
persons will select educational pro- 
grams.” With the promotion, how- 
ever, non-college-trained persons 
were added to the audience of ed- 
ucational programs in about the 
same proportion as they held in 
the sample. 


Canada’s Thomson Dailies 
Change Rate Structure 

Thomson Co., Toronto, has 
changed the rate structure of its 
13 dailies to the flat rate system 
“to remove complications.” The 
new rate structure will be effec- 
tive next April 1 

Thomson dailies include: The 
News, Chatham, Ont.; Reporter, 
Galt, Ont.; Mercury, Guelph, Ont.; 
Northern News, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont.; News-Chronicle, Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Canadian Observer, Sarnia, 
Ont.; Press, Timmins, Ont.; Tri- 
bune, Welland-Port Colborne, Ont.; 
Sentinel-Review, Woodstock -In- 
gersoll, Ont.; Chronicle-Telegraph, 
Quebec; Times-Herald, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and Herald, Prince Albert, 
Sask. 


Kozlay Leaves ‘Hairdresser’ 
Hazel L. Kozlay, editor in chief 
of American Hairdresser, has re- 
signed after having held the posi- 
tion for 30 years. Also resigning 
from the magazine are Avis Splies 
and Joan Collins, assistant editors, 
and Marge Sorensen, research edi- 


tor. The magazine was recently 
bought by Beauty Culture Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, from 


MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 
Chicago. John Murray, advertis- 
ing manager, is president and gen- 
eral manager of the newly formed 
American Hairdresser Co. No suc- 
cessors have been appointed. 
| 
| Proposes Buffalo Ad Council 
The establishment of an adver- 
tising council in Buffalo has been 
| proposed to lend professional di- 
{rection to advertising campaigns 
{in support of charitable, educa- 
tional and special civic activities. 
Directors of the Greater Buffalo 
ae Club have approved 
ch a council and. have voted 
me to help get it under way. 
The need for such a council was 
~~ to the adclub’s board 
by J. Jay Fuller, head of J. Jay 
Fuller & ‘Staff, Buffalo agency. 


‘Crystal Boosts Larson 

Crystal Tissue Co., Middletown, 
O., manufacturer of wax and other 
processed papers, has promoted 
John J. M. Larson, advertising 
manager, to advertising and sales 
| promotion manager. 
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Study of Cleveland Metropolitan 
Sales Pattern Issued by Fairchild 


Survey Covers Retail 
Sales of Apparel and 
Home Furnishings 


New York, Dec. 19—Big city de- 
partment stores sell double the 
dollar volume which might be ex- 
pected on a strict ratio of metro- 
politan area population to na- 
tional population. 

Neighborhood stores are rela- 
tively strong in sales of all home 
furnishings lines and men’s foot- 
wear; they are relatively weak in 
sales of fashion apparel. 

A few downtown department 
stores can dominate the fashion 
apparel business. 

These are some of the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the newly 
released metropolitan sales pat- 
tern study covering retail sales of 
apparel and home furnishings in 
Cleveland, conducted by Fairchild 
Publications. 


® The study, directed by Howard 
Whipple Green, Cleveland statis- 
tician, is based on a special tabula- 
tion obtained from the Bureau of 
the Census earlier this year by 
Fairchild’s research department. 
Data cover actual sales figures for 
1948, and show the dollar volume 
division between the Cleveland 
central business district and the 
outlying neighborhood and subur- 
ban stores. The study is available 
on request at $10 a copy. 

The prime significance of the 
study is said to lie “in identifica- 
tion of buying habits related to 
downtown and outside neighbor- 
hood and suburban shopping, by 
merchandise lines. 

“For the first time, practically 
complete retail figures have been 
compiled to show the extent to 
which stores outside the central 
business district are participating 
in specific categories of retail 


sales.” 


® The study furnishes, besides the 
complete statistical tabulations, a 
skeleton summary of findings ar- 
ranged by some of the major mer- 
chandise line groups: 

Women’s ApPaREL—Based on 
dollar volume, stores outside the 
central] business district sold: 

19% of the coats and suits 

29". of the dresses 

26°. of the blouses, skirts and sportswear 
29°. of the women's and children’s hosiery 
26% of the millinery 

34%. of the women’s leather footwear 

MeEn’s ApparEL—Outside the cen- 
tral business district (dollar vol- 
ume): 

29% of the men's clothing 

32° of the men’s furnishings 

52% of the men’s and boys’ leather foot- 
weer 

HOME FURNISHINGS—Stores out- 
side the central business district 
sold (dollar volume): 
62°. of the furniture and bedding 
72°. of the major appliances 
59°) of the floor coverings 


s The summary further states that 
“population growth in suburban 
areas of large cities, as shown in 
the 1950 population census, and the 
obvious development of prosper- 
ous outlying shopping centers 
combine to indicate a_ strong 
growth trend apart from down- 
town areas. However, there is no 
evidence to indicate that such 
growth has subtracted, or will sub- 
tract, actual dollar volume from 
downtown stores 

“On the contrary, the Cleveland 
study indicates that the strongest 
downtown stores are very strong 
indeed. Six downtown department 
stores, unnamed because of the 
rules against ‘disclosure,’ dominate 
the sales volume of most apparel 
lines. But as might be expected, 
furniture and appliance stores, and 
men’s clothing stores, are the 
strongest factors in their particular 


' lines. 

“Although metropolitan Cleve- 
land is only 1% of the U. S. in 
population and retail sales, Cleve- 
land department stores are shown 
by the study to have done 2% of 
the country’s 1948 department 
stores sales volume. 


® “Of the $390,000,000 analyzed re- 
tail sales of apparel and home fur- 
nishings, 46% were made in the 
six downtown Cleveland depart- 
ment stores, another 9% in nine 
department stores outside the cen- 
tral business district, which in- 
cluded branches of the downtown 
stores. Thus, 55% of the $390,000,- 


| 000 sales ($213,125,000) were made | 


in 15 department stores,” the sum- 
mary adds. 

Saies by merchandise lines, 
showing dollar volume division in- 
side and outside the central busi- 
ness district, and the dominant 
store groups in each line are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Coats and suits—Volume $22,- 
221,000; downtown, $17,988,000 or 
81%; outside, $4,233,000 or 19%. 
Six downtown department stores, 
52%; 19 downtown ready-to-wear 
stores, 13%; 136 outside ready-to- 
wear stores, 12%; 73 other stores, 
23%. 

Dresses—Volume $22,821,000; 
downtown, $16,227,000 or 71%; 
outside, $6,594,000 or 29%. Six 
downtown department stores, 53%; 
198 outside ready-to-wear stores, 
20%; 111 other stores, 27%. 


® Blouses, skirts and sportswear— 
Volume $11,618,000; downtown, 
$8,610,000 or 74% ; outside, $3,008,- 
000 or 26%. Six downtown depart- 
ment stores, 58%; 15 downtown 
ready-to-wear stores, 10%; 108 
outside ready-to-wear stores, 10%; 
116 other stores, 22%. 

Women’s and children’s hosiery 
—Volume $6,810,000; downtown, 
$4,840,000 or 71%; $1,970,000 or 
29%. Five downtown department 
stores, 54%; 9 outside department 
stores, 10%; 334 other stores, 36%. 

Millinery—Volume $4,524,000; 
downtown, $3,338,000 or 74%; 
outside, $1,186,000 or 26%. Five 
downtown department stores, 50% ; 
24 downtown “other apparel 
stores,” 14%; 142 other stores, 36%. 

Women’s, misses’, juniors’ leather 
footwear—Volume $20,026,000; 
downtown, $13,189,000 or 66%; 
outside, $6,837,000 or 34%. Five 
downtown department stores, 38% ; 
204 outside family shoe _ stores, 
26%; 119 other stores, 36%. 


@ Men’s clothing—Volume $26,- 
613,000; downtown, $18,931,000 or 
71%; outside, $7,682,000 or 29%. 
The 32 downtown men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings stores, 
30%; six downtown department 
stores, 26%; 197 other stores, 44%. 

Men’s furnishings—Volume $20,- 
831,000; downtown, $14,259,000 or 
68%; outside, $6,572,000 or 32%. 
Six downtown department stores, 
44%; 144 outside men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings stores, 
20%; 155 other stores, 36%. 

Men’s and boys’ leather foot- 
wear—Volume $9,773,000; down- 
town, $4,718,000 or 48%; outside, 
$5,055,000 or 52%. The 204 outside 
family shoe stores, 31%; 13 down- 
town men’s shoe stores, 17%; five 
downtown department stores, 16% ; 
155 other stores, 36%. 

Furniture—Volume $32,395,000; 
downtown, $12,336,000 or 38%; 
outside, $20,059,000 or 62%. The 
244 outside furniture stores, 56%; 
six downtown department stores, 
23%; 58 other stores, 21%. 


® Major household appliances— 
Volume $23,527,000; downtown, 
$6,607,000 or 28%; outside, $16,- 
920,000 or 72%. The 184 outside 


SHOE PROMOTION—Going over preliminary ad plans for the introduction in the 
U. S. next spring of Hayhills of London shoes are, from left to right: Ronald J. Blindell, 
director and chairman of Cactus Shoes; Walter Moos, v.p. of Dorland Advertising 
Agency; and Atherton Pettingell, occount supervisor and president of the agency. 
Magazines, business publications ond local newspopers in key cities will be used 


| Electric Sign Assn. 
Hit by Trust Suit 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—The Depart- 
ment of Justice filed suit in fed- 
eral district court here today un- 
der Section 4 of the Sherman Act 
charging the National Electric 
Sign Assn. and four of its officers 
with unlawful restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce in elec- 
tric sign parts 

Specifically, the association is 
charged with excluding from mem- 
bership electric sign parts job- 
bers who engage in manufacturing 
electric signs or who sell electric 
sign parts at a price below that 
listed by parts manufacturers on 
various schedules they publish 
and of conspiring to prevent parts 


manufacturers from selling to 
| such jobbers. 
| Furthermore, the group is 


charged with forcing the parts 
manufacturers to sell through job- 
bers rather than directly to sign 
manufacturers and attempting to 
compel parts manufacturers and 


household appliance and _ radio 
stores, 36%; 158 outside furniture 
stores, 22%; six downtown stores, 
15%; 39 other stores, 27%. 
Although only sales of depart- 
ment stores and stores in the ap- 
parel and home furnishings groups 
are covered in the analysis, thus 
omitting sales of stores classified 
in other groups which also carry 
apparel and home furnishings, it 
is pointed out that approximately 
90% of the sales of apparel, home 


jobbers to refrain from selling to 
sign manufacturers who engage 


furnishings and appliances are . 
covered in the study in group purchasing plans. 
“General merchandise _ stores, 


@ The suit asks that, in addition 
to halting these practices, the as- 
sociation dissolve the supply dis- 
tributors section and equipment 
manufacturers group, which are 
components of the association; 
and restrict its membership to 
electric sign manufacturers. 
Officers of the associgtion 
named in the suit are: Mauriée R. 
Ely, executive secretary of thé as- 


variety stores and general stores 
are the other primary outlets for 
apparel and home furnishings. The 
sales data for these store types 
available from the census is not 
sufficiently detailed to warrant in- 
clusion in this study. In any event, 
the results would remain virtually 
unchanged, percentagewise, even if | 
these stores were included.” 


Washington State Sets Tourist Ad Budget: 
‘Seattle Times’ Says It's Not High Enough 


SEATTLE, Dec. 19—The Wash- 
ington state advertising commis- 
sion has laid out its 1952 tourist 
promotion campaign, scheduling 
one ad in each of two national 
magazines—Holiday and National 
Geographic Magazine—and devot- 
ing the major portion of scant 


funds to media in seven western | 


states and British Columbia. 

Expenditures for the 1951-52 
biennium will reach $184,900 for 
time and space, folders, booklets 
and pamphlets. Even this sum was 
possible only after Gov. Arthur 
Langlie added $84,900 to the leg- 
islative appropriation of $100,000 
Including $42,000 for administra- 
tive salaries, the total outlay for 
the state in the two years comes 
to $226,900. In the previous bien- 
nium the total was $275,000 


@ These funds are inadequate to 
invest in a “sure money-maker,” 
the Seattle Times commented edi- 
torially when the 1952 program 
was unfolded. Expenditures should 


sociation; John K. Lamb, pitesi- 
dent of Cincinnati Sign Supplies 
Inc.; Sidney C. Fraser, president 
of Neon Sign Supply Inc., Mil- 
be roughly three times as large,, W@ukee, and Henry K. La e, 
the newspaper held, and should be | president of Neon Materials Jnc., 
a minimum of $250,000 a year for | Chicage. 
advertising. q 
“The tourist business is ‘a real) Turnpike to United Agency 
money-maker,” the Times con-| The New Jersey Turnpike Au- 
tended. “Washington is falling far thority, which has built 118 miles 
short of its opportunities in this of highway from the Ge@rge 
field.” Washington bridge in New J@sey 
| to the Delaware Memorial b&idge 
in Delaware, has appointed Ugited 
Advertising, Newark, to handle 
its advertising. Newspapers, spot 
radio and direct mail will be = 


Beier Joins Scott Radio | 


George J. Beier, formerly adver- 
tising and sales promotion Man- 
ager of Philco Distributors, (@hi- 
cago, distributor of Philco refrig- 
| erators, has been appointed mer- 
chandising manager of Sec »tt Radio 
Laboratories Inc., radio and tele- 
vision receiver manufacturer. 


Philadelphia AANR Elects 

The Philadelphia chapter of the 
American Assn. of Newspaper 
Representatives has elected Louis 
W. Turck of Reynolds-Fitzgerald 


® The 1952 program calls for use 
of 32 newspapers, 22 radio stations, 
motor club periodicals and regional 
magazines. Promotion will begin 
in April and will be designed to 
open the tourist season earlier 
than usual. The summer promotion 
will continue the theme, “It’s cool, 
it’s green, it’s great in Washington 
state.” 

In the 1949-1950 biennium, ac- 
cording to the advertising commis- 
sion, 4,400,000 visitors came here 
and spent $246,000,000, of which 
$9,700,000 went into direct taxes 
to the state 

The agency is Mac Wilkins, Cole 
& Weber, Seattle. 


Smythe Joins General Foods 


Edward H. Smythe, formerly 
sales and advertising manager for 
the branded goods division of 
Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, has 
joined the Walter Baker choco- 
late and cocoa division of General 
Foods Corp., Dorchester, Mass., 
as sales and advertising manager 
of grocery store products. He suc- 
ceeds Andrew C. Quale, recently 
advanced to sales manager for 
bulk products. 


CBC Promotes W. H. Clark 


W. H. Clark, sales representa- 
tive at Toronto, has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of commercial 
acceptance and production of Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corp. He suc- 
ceeds W. R. Johnston, who recently 
was promoted to commercial man- 
ager. W. G. Carpentier, sales rep- 
resentative at Winnipeg, replaces 
Mr. Clark. 


Promotes L. C. Barlow 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Detroit and New York, has 
promoted L. C. Barlow, v.p. and 
member of the agency’s executive 
planning board, 
supervisor. 


to an account 


Inc., president; Roger Savage of 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, v.p., and 
Hugh J. O'Neill of George A. Mc- 
Devitt Co., secretary-treasurer 


Harry Hase Named V.P. 

Harry Hase, formerly construc- 
tion designer in charge of the dis- 
play division of Arvey Corp., Chi- 
cago lithographer and printer, has 
been appointed v.p. of Direct Dis- 
play Service Inc., Maywood, IIL, 
producer of displays, dioramas 
and special exhibits. 


R&R Moves Accounting Office 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, 
has moved its accounting divi- 
sion, consisting of general ac- 
counting, tabulating, checking, 
billing and paying departments, 
to larger offices at 55 E. 34th St. 


Burlington Mills Signs Show 

Burlington Mills, New York, 
will take its first plunge into tele- 
vision on Jan. 22 when the Bur- 
Mil Cameo hosiery division begins 
a bi-weekly, 25-week sponsorship 
of “The Continent»1,” a 15-minute 
show, over CBS. The show will 
be seen Tuesdays at 11:15 p.m. 
Hirshon-Garfield, New York, is 
the agency. 


Adopts Four A's Colors 

Architectural Record, published 
by F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, 
has announced that effective with 
its January issue it will adopt the 
five second colors recommended as 
standard for business publications 
by the American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and other groups 
(AA, Oct. 1) 


Hoffman Sales Boosts Wells 

Hoffman Sales Corp., Los Ange- 
les, has promoted Marshall Wells 
from sales promotion manager to 
sales manager. 


Fradkin Advertising Moves 

Fradkin Advertising has moved 
to larger offices at 114 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 


Rich & Horton Names Agency 

Ruth I. Arthur, Providence, R 
I., agency, has been appointed to 
handle advertising for Rich & Hor- 
ton, East Providence, R. I., fuel 
distributor. 


Clark Collard Agency Moves 
Clark Collard Advertising, Los 
a— has moved to 2506 W. 
St. 
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Brand Reelected Chairman 


The National Committee for 
LP-Gas Promotion, Chicago, has 
reelected Lee A. Brand, v.p. of 
Empire Stove Co., Belleville, lll., 
to chairman. Other officers elected 
are: Ernest Fannin, president of 
Fannin’s Gas and Equipment Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., v.p., and Robert 
E. Borden, director of the LP-Gas 
Information Service, Chicago, sec- 


retary. LP-gas (butane, propane, 
bottled and tank gas) is used in 
rural, small town and suburban 


homes for cooking, water heating, 
refrigeration and heating 


Promotes George Motheral 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, has promoted George 
B. Motheral, assistant manager of 
the advertising department, to 
manager of glass advertising and 
sales promotion 


Appoints Hixson & Jorgensen 
A. E. Peterson Mfg. Co., Glen- 

dale, Cal., manufacturer of Folda 

Rola, a stroller and walker for 


children, has appointed Hixson & 
Jorgensen, Los Angeles, to handle 
its advertising 


For a new appeal—an extra 
inducement — add OAK-HY- 
TEX BALLOONS to your ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
effort in 1952. 


There are countless ways for 
you to use these popular bal- 
loons effectively —and the 
Oak line offers you the world’s 
largest variety of colorful, 
novel and appeal- 
ing balloons. 


A letter, telegram 
or telephone call 
will bring you 

interesting 
details. 


, Get oes 
‘The OAK RUBBER Co 


Ravenna. Ounio. 


No Glossies of God, but.. 


Admen Haunt N. Y. 
Storeroom of 6,000,000 Pictures 


By JAMEs V. O'GARA 

New York, Dec. 18—If that ad- 
man you've been chasing just can’t 
be found, you might try looking 
in the New York Public Library, 
at Fifth and 42nd. 

Unlikely? Not at all. There’s a/ 
good chance you'll find him poring} 
feverishly through the _ picture) 
collection on the street floor, where | 
they have some 6,000,000 pictures 
stashed away. 

Since most New York and many 
Philadelphia agencies are constant 
users of the massive collection, 
your man might well be searching 
out a picture of a blossom to use 
in a whisky ad, or a photo of 
the phoenix for a hosiery client, or 
even a picture of Cleopatra for a 
rug advertiser. Comely Cleo, you 
may recall, was delivered to Cae- 
sar’s doorstep encased in a rug. 


® Agency people spend days and 
days in the picture collection- 
copywriters, artists, the men who 
whip up the comprehensives, and 
others. “The collection is an in- 
dispensable part of advertising,” 
according to Miss Romana Javitz, 
superintendent of the section. 

Miss Javitz, a petite, dark-haired 
woman who has given some 27 
years to the collection, is enthusi- 
astic about the scope of the collec- 
tion and the service it renders the 
public. Advertisers, she said, find 
it invaluable in numerous ways: 
it provides ideas for packaging, 
supplies authentic information for 
copy and illustrations, helps in the 
creation of backgrounds for TV 
shows, and the like 

When the Advertising Council 
wanted to carry an illustration of 
a church steeple in a recent cam- 
paign, it was to the picture col- 
lection that it turned for the cor- 
rect details. A radio network, 
pressed by a_ fast-approaching 
| deadline, found advertisements in 
| the collection showing women en- 
| joying the aroma of pipe smoking. 


“These pictures, taken to a hesi- 
tant sponsor,” said Miss Javitz 
with relish, “sold the idea of 
| broadcasting cigaret advertising in 


| the daytime.” 


@ The collection, which includes 
1,500,000 items that have been 
closely classified, includes da- 
guerreotypes, old-time valentines, 


photos from new and yellowing 
magazines and books, postcards 
and newspaper clips. The other 


4,500,000 items (including 200,000 | 
movie “stills” and 200,000 docu-}| 


mentary photographs) are less| 
rigorously classified and are in 
storage—though available to the 
public. 

Requests for  pictures—which 
last year ran into the millions, | 


524,027 pictures used outside the 
library—are often amusing, some- 
iimes startling. About 25% of the 
requests come in the form of rough 
sketches of the desired subject. 

Among the eyebrow-raising re- 
quests are: a moth working on fur, 
Roman underwear, three blind 
mice, “nice people doing things,” 
a man expectorating, privies, un- 
cooked scallops, warts on faces, a 
cow’s tongue in color, the heart 
of a guinea pig, exteriors of bor- 
dellos, “sort of a landscape view” 
of the seven hills Rome was built 
on 


® More common are the calls for 
recruiting posters of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the earliest ad of a 
ready-made dress, a picture of a 
ferris wheel to be used as a lay- 
out in a hat ad—a different hat 
| to be shown in each seat, vaude- 
}ville curtains carrying advertise- 


Public Library's 


ments, drawings of floating soap, 
Father's Day ads, liquor ads of the 
‘90s, things frozen in ice, cigar 
store Indians 

Miss Javitz’ section contains an 
extensive file on “advertising,” 
listed by products and by year. Ad- 
vertising is covered pictorially 
from 1600 to the 1950s. 

The same pictures often serve 
many needs. “Photos of eagles in 
our collection,” recalled Miss Ja- 
vitz, “served the Defense Depart- 
ment for recruiting posters, gave 
the motif for handkerchiefs, sup- 
plied a drug company with a pack- 
aging pattern, and provided a de- 
vice for political campaign but- 
tons.” 


® Miss Javitz harked back several 
years when the drawings of beg- 
gars by Jerome Bosch served a 
Startling variety of professionals: 
an orthopedist who was tracing the 
introduction of hand-grips on 
crutches; a fashion designer who 
used a bag worn by the beggars 
as the basis for a new type purse; 
a public health lecturer who used 
the same print to illustrate the 
medieval community's neglect of 
the disabled. 

It was ’way back in 1916 that 
the library’s picture collection got 
Started. At first there was no col- 
lection, as such, but only requests 
for pictures from the public, who 


got tired leafing through 50 or 60) 


books in the hope of finding an 
apropos photo. 

In the beginning, one or two li- 
brary staffers were assigned the 
job of leafing through old books 
that were scheduled for sale 
wastepaper. All pictures in these 
volumes were removed and placed 
in a few nondescript boxes in a 
small corner of the vast building 
Rounding out the original collec- 
tion was a small handful of travel 
advertisements. 


@ People from ad agencies were 
among the first users of the 
miniscule collection. They regular- 
ly blew their tops when the picture 
file failed to supply their needs. 
So, the ulcer-prone fraternity 
promptly went out and purchased 
pictures and donated them to the 
collection. 

Public contribution of illustra- 
tive material continued from that 
day until a few years ago—at the 


rate of about 150,000 items annual-)| picture of an electric chair. “And| 


ly. Gifts of this kind were then 
declined because haphazard giving 
resulted in countless copies of some 
items and big gaps in other por- 
tions of the collection. Today, the 
department buys and clips hun- 
dreds of books, magazines, news- 
papers and other publications each 
year. 

Miss Javitz and her staff re- 
peatedly comb the secondhand 


as | 


PICTURE PUZZLE—Miss Romana Javitz (seated), superintendent of the picture col- 

lection of the New York Public Library, discusses some new additions to the 6,000,- 

000-item collection with Mrs. Frances Dale, a library staffer. Ad agencies are fre- 
quent users of the files for authentic copy and illustrative material. 


}man wanted a picture of God. “But 
| it's got to be a glossy photograph,” 
| he insisted. 


® Another picture which the col- 
lection fails to include is one of 
Miss Javitz herself. That’s why AA 
| called its photographer to take the 
picture for this article. 

Miss Javitz, who first took over 
responsibility for the picture col- 
lection early in the 1930s, has long 
since brought it out of its secluded 
corner and into its present huge 
basement room. But even this spa- 
| cious room is not enough; the col- 
lection bulges out into an adjoining 
corridor and several million items 
fill every available foot of storage 
space. 

Saunter through the rooms and 
| halls of the library today and you 
will see many of Miss Javitz’ col- 
lection used for interior decoration 

hanging on the walls in frames. 


} 


® Miss Javitz has not allowed her 
tremendous enthusiasm for the 
collection to dull her sense of 
humor. She delights in recalling 
the day a psychiatrist strolled in 
and asked to see pictures of 
dreams. These were supplied, and 
Miss Javitz pondered, briefly, the 
| idea of installing reclining couches 
for psychiatric subscribers 
might thereby delve more deeply 
into the dream world. 


And she recalls the laugh she! 


| enjoyed the day another man com- 
plained he couldn't find a single 


| I looked all through ‘Electrical Ap- 
| pliances,’ too,” he said. 

Miss Javitz has long been dis- 
turbed by the fact that the col- 
lection is running out of places to 
| which it might expand and by the 
fact that her section is so popular 
there sometimes seems to be as 
|many people as pictures in the 
room. But she smiles when she 
recollects one day last winter. 


} 
| 


book and magazine stores in New) 


York and other cities, and they 
subscribe to many publications in 
the art field that are published in 
the U. S. and Engiand 


@ Even so, Miss Javitz sadly admits 
to omissions in her extensive col- 
lection. 

“We can never find really good 
pictures of buckboards—the north- 
east, not the southwest ones,” she 
said. “And we're short of photo- 
graphs of good coffee mills, farm- 
ers with jutting beards, symbols 
like Atlas holding up the world, 
signs of the zodiac, the lamp of 
knowledge.” 

The superintendent concedes 
that her staff was hard-put the 
day a man came in and wanted “a 
picture of a hole in the head.” The 
same goes for the time another 


es “We were so busy, so crowded 
that a man stretched out flat on 
the floor and spread pictures all 
| around him. ‘It’s no darker here,’ 
| he said, ‘and it’s the first time to- 
'day I've found enough space in 
which to make a selection.’ ” 

Miss Javitz, whose staff of 25- 
plus includes two Ph.D.s and a 
flock of M.A.s (who speak Cro- 
atian, Hungarian, Macedonian, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish 
and English), is not herself a pro- 
fessionally trained librarian. She 
was, as a matter of fact, trained 
as an artist. 

Combining art and the picture 


collection, however, has proved a/ 


very good thing, her colleagues 
aver, for it was Miss Javitz, they 
say, who made the picture collec- 
tion what it is today. 


who} 


Pendleton Mills 
Started Early on 


Christmas Promotion 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 19—Christ- 
mas started last February for 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, maker 
of virgin wool casuals. Complete 
plans were made then for the 
Christmas promotion of the new 
Kilgore Tartan in five items— 
Topster jacket, regular shirt, sport 
shirt, lounging robe and Clans 
Robe-in-a-Bag. 

Comprehensives were placed in 
the hands of the salesmen and 
leading stores in April. When 
Pendleton salesmen went out with 
their samples of the Kilgore Tar- 
tan in these five items they had 
full information on tie-in material 
being offered on the promotion 
| and took orders for it along with 
the merchandise. 

Tie-in material consists of spe- 
cial newspaper mats with national 
| advertising art, 30x40” full-color 
| lithographed poster, easel-back 
|}counter display cards with full- 
color reproduction of a Christmas 
| magazine ad, full-color ad reprints 
with customer order coupon folded 
| for mailing. 

This fully coordinated program 
broke in most stores about Dec. 1. 

A four-color Christmas ad is 
running in Collier's, Esquire, Field 
l}and Stream, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Sports Afield and True. 

The ad and tie-in material were 
prepared by the Portland office of 
| Botsford, Constantine & Gardner. 


Laughlin Changes Agency 
Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland, 
| Me. manufacturer of industrial 
| hardware, has appointed Simonds, 
| Payson Co., Portland, to direct its 
advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations, effective Jan. 1. 
An expanded schedule of trade 
publications and business papers 
| will be used to promote the sale 
| of Laughlin drop-forged hardware 
| in major industrial markets. James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, is the 
current agency. 


Magazine Changes Name 

| Modern Brick Builder, published 
by Industrial Publications Inc., 
Chicago, has announced that it 
will change its name to Masonry 
Building, effective Jan. 1. A 
“nominal increase” in advertising 
rates, reflecting a substantial in- 
crease in paid circulation, will! also 
go into effect on Jan. 1. 


| White Adds Three Accounts 

White Advertising, Cleveland, 
has been appointed to direct ad- 
vertising for Pipe Machinery Co., 
Variety Machine & Stamping Co. 
and Lederer Iron & Steel Co., all 
of Cleveland. Business papers and 
direct mail are being used on all 
‘ three accounts. 
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Department Store Sales.. 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1951 


Sales for Week of Dec. 8 Off1% 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 18—The Fed-| 


eral Reserve Board department 
store sales index for the week 
ended Dec. 8 was 548, 1% below 


sales for the same week in 1950. 
The index mark is slightly higher 
than that recorded for the corre- 
sponding week in 1949, but con- 
siderably lower than the 564 and 
569 registered for the weeks in 
1948 and °47, respectively. 

Of the 12 districts, six showed 
small gains for the period. The 
Dallas area was up 7%; St. Louis 
district, up 6%; Kansas City area, 
up 5%; San Francisco area, up 4%; | 
the Atlanta district, up 3%, and 
the Richmond district registered a 
1% gain. 

The Boston and Cleveland dis-| 
tricts reported no change from last! 
year. Largest losses for the week | 
came from the New York area, 
down 8%, and the Philadelphia 
area, off 7%. 

City leaders in gains registered 
were Augusta (up 23%); Houston 
(up 17%); Memphis (up 16%), 
and Tulsa ( »p 15%). 

Cleveland showed a loss of 12% 
over the same week a year ago. 
New York was down 10%; Phila- 
delphia was off 9%, and Newark, 
Akron and Erie were each down)| 
8%. 


~ Change from “| 


Week Ended 
Federal Reserve Nev. Dec. Dee 
District and City ee 1 . 
UNITED STATES i" C2 ie | 
Boston District 7 =? “ 
New Haven 24 6 —4/ 
Boston 8 3 0} 
Lowell-Lawrence 7 -—5 1} 
Svringfield 3 2 1! 
Providence -1 —4 —-4 
New York District “oh 
Newark 22 —1 —8 
Buffalo 7 7 —7| 
New York 1 —6 —10) 
Rochester 6 4 —1) 
Syracuse 9 re 1 
Philadelphia District 71 _ —7 
Philadelphia 20 —t —d 
Cleveland District 42 Ore? ” 
Akron 52 3 -3 
Cincinnati y 11 15 1 
Cleveland 45 68 12) 
Columbus 19 60 4 
Toledo 15 1 —1 
Erie 32 12 —8 
Pittsburgh ° ° ° 
Richmond District ” re 1 
Washington 3 -3 0 
Baltimore 20 4 4 
Atlanta District 1 1 3 
Birmingham 13 —9 0) 
Jacksonville 24 «6r—2 3 
Miami 1 —5 5 
Atlanta ll r—4 nt 
Augusta 32 9 23 
New Orleans 3 4 4 
Nashville 20 5 ° 
Chicage District z:—3 
Chicago 3. CU 4 
Indianapolis 6 9 
Detroit 1-5 —6 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES INDEX 


Week to Dec. 8, '51*....p548 
Week to Dec. 9, '50*......554 
Week to Dec. 10, '49*....542 
Week to Dec. 11, '48*....564 
Week to Dec. 13, °47*....569 
Week to Dec. 14, '46*....519 
pPreliminary 
*Not adjusted seasonally 
Milwaukee —2 —5 8 
St. Leuis District 8 2 6 
Little Rock 6 24 5 
Louisville 15 3 5 
St. Louis Area 5 -2 4 
Memphis 2 6 16 
Minneapolis District —_— -—6 ri 
Minneapolis —4 -5 —! 
St. Paul 3-10 —2 
Duluth-Superior —1l r—10 5 
Kansas City District 6 1 5 
Denver o-—-2 -3 
Wichita 18 9 3 
Kansas City 4 0 7 
St. Joseph 10 —§ —4 
Oklahoma City 6 4 8 
Tulsa 11 8 15 
Dallas District . x le 7 
Dallas 4 7 0 
El Paso 21 —2 38 
Fort Worth 7 6 6 
Houston 8 10 17 
San Antonio 11 15 11 
San Francisco District ; —2 4 
Los Angeles Area 2 1 2 
Oakland 3 3 2 
San Diego 10 8 4 
San Francisco 1 —2 12 
Portland 1 —7 —4 
Salt Lake City 8 2-4 
Seattle 4 1 3 
Spokane 0 . 2 
rRevised. 


*Data not available. 


Sponsors ‘Chevron Theater’ 

Standard Oil Co. of California 
will sponsor “Chevron Theater,” 
a dramatic half-hour TV series 
filmed in Hollywood, in behalf of 
independent Chevron dealers, 
starting in January. The following 
stations have been scheduled: 
KTLA, Los Angeles; KPHO-TV, 
Phoenix; KFMB-TV, San Diego; 
KGO-TV, San Francisco, 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City. The San 
Francisco office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn is placing the 
show. 


Denver Agency Joins NFAA 

Edward Wolf & Associate, Den- | 
ver, has become a member of the) 
National Federation of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Membership in the! 


Along the 


Media Path 


e Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New 
York Times publisher, was 
awarded the Poor Richard Club's 
Silver Medal, in recognition of the 
Times’ 100th anniversary, at a 
}luncheon in Philadelphia Dec. 11. 


e@ The Chicago Sun-Times is dis- 
tributing a market coverage cal- 
culator which tells what per cent 
of the people in Chicago and sub- 
urbs can be reached by every com- 
bination of all Chicago newspapers. 
Printed in three colors, the ob- 
long plastic device also shows each 
newspaper's exclusive readership 
as well as coverage of the total 
| city and suburban housewife mar- 
ket. 

The paper’s Dec. 9 issue was the 
largest in its history—200 pages, 
with five sections. 


e WTVJ, Miami, has begun con- 
struction on a three-story struc- 
ture at the rear of its present fa- 


cilities. The new building marks | 


the first step in the station’s ex- 
pansion plans. 


e@ The American Broadcasting Co. 
affiliate in Spartanburg, S. C., 
WORD, which recently completed 
a new $100,000 transmitter, has 
increased its power from 250 to 
1,000 watts, and changed its fre- 
quency from 1,400 to 910ke 


e@ Dell Publishing Co. has pub- 
lished comparison circulation fig- 
ures for Dell Modern Group, Mac- 
| fadden Women’s Group and Fafw- 
cett Women's Group. ? 


}@ Crosley Broadcasting Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, has purchased a 2% story 
structure within 50 feet of its pres- 
}ent headquarters, to be used to 


and| house WLW and WLW-TYV offices. | (Gerber’s 


The purchase of the building was 
| made necessary by the expanding 
| operations of both the AM and TV 
divisions. 


e A recent winter travel and re- 
sorts supplement in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune marked the first 


time that any Tribune section had | 


NFAA is limited to one agency in 


membership to 25. 


—! each major city. The addition of 
—? the Denver agency brings the total 


uecess Element 


There's no gainsaying the fact that o sweet 


A 


job of plote 
the success of 


and black 


© ENGRAVINGS 
a E. Winois Street 


Thomas F. McGrath 


and Associates 
DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 


Telephone: DElaware 1-S\42 


g is of tr 
any newspaper or magazine 


advertisement... which is why so many 
leading advertisers turn to McGrath and 
Associates for their engravings, both color 


and white. 


At your convenience may we teil 
you a little something about our 
engraving ability? 


Chicago li, Winois 


value in 


been printed with four color pages: 
front, back and two facing center 
pages. The section also set a new 
alltime high record in advertis- 
ing linage placed on any one day 
in the paper by travel and resort 
organizations. 


e “How to get more results from 
your newspaper advertising” is 
an eight-page booklet prepared 
for distribution by the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., Eu- 
gene, Ore. It stresses specific pur- 
poses of advertising, goals of ad- 
vertising, the preparation of “good” | 
advertising, the value of consistent 
advertising and the necessity to 
back up advertising with correct | 


merchandising and salesmanship. | 


e@ Family Circle has published a 
study comparing circulations of 12 
leading magazines in the 162 met- 
ropolitan county trading areas. Re- 
tail, food and drug sales, and num- 
ber of families are shown for 
each metropolitan county, along 
with the circulation of each mag- | 
azine and its percentage of fam- 
ily coverage in that county. 


e The Dec. 4 and 5 editions of the 
Boston Traveler numbered 80 
pages each, and readers were told 
in a front-page box: “We're sorry 
but we've had to leave out 175 col- 
umns of advertising from tonight’s 
Traveler.” 


e@ Radio editors, advertisers and 
agencies recently received a spe- 
cial press promotion by Mutual 
Broadcasting Co., which announced 
the net’s lineup of Metro-Gold- 


wyn-Mayer stars on its night- 
time radio schedule for the com- 
ing year. 


e@ The December issue of Child 
Life marked the 30th anniversary 
of its continuous publication in 
the field. The issue was the larg- 
est since 1946 


e@ The Wall Street Journal has had I 


singular success with a recent pro- 
motion stunt which employed the 
sending out of newsboy aprons to 
10,000 business executives around 
the country. Only 1,200 were or- 
dered at first, but “demand” re- 
quired the ordering of some 8,000 
more. 


e WTIC, Hartford, has purchased 
the 200th pure-bred heifer calf in 
its farm youth program for the 
encouragement of young livestock 
farmers. The station also has 
added $5,000 to the revolving fund 
from which these purchases are 
made 


e Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, has released two new bro- 
chures, one for Industrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry and one for 
Chemical & Engineering News, 
which cover markets for the in- 
dustries and circulatien statistics 
for each book. 


| Gerber's Baby Foods Starts 

| Extensive Winter Campaign 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 

| Mich., producer of baby foods, 

will run an extensive national 


‘Want 
' More 
: Sales 
: From 
: Your 


' Ads? 


Many concerns grow bigger with the 
proper advertising plan. | The right 
advertisement with the right copy ap- 


peal, placed_im the right publications, 
" i 
Move Merchandise 
Sell your product nationally, region~ 
(hether y 


om the right size space, at the right 
ally. We show you how. ou | 


campaign for strained baby foods 
during January and February, in-| 
cluding advertising in magazines, 
newspapers, television, direct mail 
and at the point of sale. Centered 
|} on the theme, “And 29 to grow on” 
makes 30 varieties), 
consumer advertising will kick off 
early in February with full-color 
pages in Life and Look followed 
by b&w ads in 23 family, women's 
service, grocery-distributed, baby 
and romance magazines. 
newspaper ads are scheduled in| 
32 cities. | 

The “Kate Smith Show” on the 
National Broadcasting Co. net- 
work will be used, plus ads in| 
medical journals, grocery busi-| 
ness papers and direct mail to! 
doctors and mothers. Federal Ad- 
vertising, New York, is the agency. 


Boston Adclub Plans Tour 
of French Fashion Centers 

Members of the Boston Adver- 
tising Club and Boston fashion 
groups are planning a two-week 
guided tour of French style cen- 
ters next summer during the Paris 
style showings. The jaunt will in- 
clude study of continental tech- 
niques of advertising, display and 
interior design. Receptions will be 
held for the group by the Paris) 
Chamber of Commerce and Tour- 
ist Syndicate. 

An Air France Constellation, 
which will leave Boston July 26, 
and return Aug. 9, has been char- 
tered for 41 tourists. 


5 


NAM to Issue ‘World Today’ 


A new monthly magazine for 
general circulation to be known 
as World Today will be published 
in March by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. The newsstand 
price will be 25¢ and the sub-| 


| scription price $3 a year. No ad- 


vertising will be carried. The pur- 
pose of the magazine will be to 
promote clarification of the na- 
tion’s problems. Edward Maher, 
formerly editor of Liberty, and 
for the past four years an editorial 
executive on the NAM staff, will 
be editor. 


Sell Interest in ‘Journal’ 


Leonard W. Preston and Glen 
Ropp have sold their interest in 
the Journal, Glasgow, Ky., evening 
and Sunday paper, to Frank Hig- 
gason Jr., v.p. of the paper, and 
John Weldon, managing editor. 


Local §f 


the proper thinking in and behi 
your advertising can tap your best 
markets effectively. Correct analyse 
and strategy will make your budget 
pay off. Martin Advertising Agency 
advertisiig “know-how” and merchan- 
dising iyehmiques will make people 
buy $ 
You Pay No More g 


You obtain t 


vy. You: 


time, will bring you greater results 
want business in town or out of i 


on all space and time 
powerful, action-compelling 
get proven media selection. You give 
your advertising dollars a chance to 
go further when you place your adver~ 
tising with Martin Advertising Agency. 


Personal Service 


This organization, through genuine 
interest un the business success of ite 


clients, through earnest cooperative 
effort and skilled, efficient individual- 
ized service, has helped reduce adver- 
tising waste and imerease sales foe 
many concerns. Some who started 
with moderate advertising budgets, now 
have sales into the millions yearly. 


Experience Counts 


We offer you 28 years successful ex- 
perience in planning, preparing and 
placing advertising that builds busi- 
nesses, produces orders and secures low 
cost inquiries. The products w 
advertising and sales promotion we 
have handled include men's, women's 
and children's wearing apparel—food, 
drux and toilet articles—household 
and electrical appliances—home and 
gift items—printed paper and publish 
ing products—horticultural—in fact, 
almost every staple and specialty. 


Let Us Help You 


solve your advertising problems. 
Whether you use keyed, coupon, di- 
rect selling, mail order, direct sale, 
prestige, « . trade, " 1 
product advantage and performance, 
premium, price or inquiry copy—our 
tested methods can do a real job for 
you. At your ry a 
ducing ideas, top-flight cre 
dynamic layout, outstanding art, com- 
plete production facilities, sound ad- 


it 
vice, capable business judgment. 


1 Martin 
; Advertising 
' Agency 


i Newspaper 


+ Magazine + Trade Paper | 
Radio + Television 


Bf 15-A fost 40 St, NY. 16NY. & 
Telephone LExington 2-4751-2-3 
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Curtis Drug Store 
Traffic Study Shows 
30% Rise Since ‘38 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18—Traffic 
in independent retail drug stores 
has increased nearly 30% since 
1938, according to a nationwide 


drug store survey just completed 
by the research department of 
Curtis Publishing Co. | 

The survey also reveals that a} 
total of 327,340 customers shopped 
in 106 independent drug stores 
during a seven-day period, for an 
average of 3,088 customers per 
store. A similar survey made by 
Curtis in 1938 showed an average 
of 2,388 customers per store. 

More than 600 carefully trained 
checkers detailed the buying hab- 
its of the 327,340 customers. Every 
sale made at the stores in 87 cities 
and in 37 states was reco ded. 

The average woman, according 
to the survey, spent more per visit 
than any other customer group; 
about one-third more than men 
and almost three times more than 
children. The total number of cus- 
tomers spent $174,080.32. Of this, 
men spent 46.5%, women 35.4%, 
groups 15.6% and children 2.5%. 
The average volume per store for 
the survey week was $1,642.26. 


® Among the 30 different classi- 
fications of products sold in the 
rveyed stores, the magazine de- 
rtment ranked fifth with total 
les of $9,784.40, or 5.62% of 
e total. It passed such classifica- 
ns as cosmetics, confections, vi- 
t@mins and newspapers. 
The prescription department was 
st, accounting for 16.57% of the 
ending; tobacco was second with 
.69%; fountain third, 13.93%, 
d proprietary medicine fourth, 
7%. 
The study shows that 54.1% 
all those who came into the 
res to buy magazines made at 
st one other purchase. Maga- 
7 customers spent an average 
64.07¢ as compared with the 
erage expenditure of 53.2¢, the 
rtis survey states. 
he survey also indicated that 
ny druggists waste valuable 
ling space by not being ac- 
qBainted with the relation of dol- 
L volume to number of square 
» # used for various departments. 
The magazine department in the 
sUrvey produced $2.48 per square 
foot, compared with the average 
of $1.12 for all other departments. 


D. D. Knowles Opens Agency 

D. D. Knowles, formerly sales 
promotion manager of Schaefer 
Inc., Minneapolis, producer of 
home freezers, ice cream cabinets 
and frozen food cabinets, has 
opened his own agency at 600 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis. He 
will specialize in direct mail, deal- 
er helps, sales letters and sales 
promotion counsel 


Hoover Co. Promotes Two 

Hoover Co., North Canton, O., 
has promoted Oscar M. Mansager 
to general sales manager. H. W. 
Hoover Jr., assistant v. p., who is 
being trained to succeed to the 
presidency within the next three 
years, has been named field sales 
manager. 


Cooper to Dazey Corp. 

Charles L. Cooper, formerly 
with Kane Advertising, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., has been appointed head 
of the advertising department of 
Dazey Corp., St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of can openers and other 
kitchen helps 


Casey Joins O. S. Tyson 

Justin Casey, formerly a copy- 
writer with Rea, Fuller & Co., 
New York, has been appointed a 
copywriter for O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York 


80.379 TV Sets in Erie 

There were 80,379 television sets 
installed in the Erie, Pa., area on 
Dec. 1. 


Tait Appointed Ad Manager 


Donald W. Tait, formerly with | 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Perlite 
division, Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
His offices will be in the com- 
ee executive office in New 

ork. 


R&R Appoints O. E. Christy 
Orrin E. Christy Jr., formerly 


‘Coronet’ Appoints Faber 

Blaine G. Faber, formerly ac- 
count executive with Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp., New York, 
and with Sheldon, Quick & Mc- 
Elroy, New York agency, has 
joined the executive sales staff of 
Coronet. 


Starts Drive for Pudding 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Tor- 
onto, has launched a radio and 


oi <- ys ah) 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1951 


Alice Dowd Opens Office 


Alice Dowd, formerly in charge 
of public relations’: on women’s 
fashions and home furnishings at 
J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, has opened her own office 
for fashion promotion, publicity 
and merchandising at 18 E, 48th 
St., New York 17. 


| Lovering to Vienot Inc. 


Lewis H. Lovering, formerly 


with Biow Co., New York, has newspaper campaign to introduce| with Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
joined the media department of Hansen's instant pudding. Aikin- Brooklyn, has been appointed art 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, as a McCracken Ltd., Toronto, will di-| director of Carl G. Vienot Inc., 


time buyer. 


rect advertising for this division. 


‘Boston agency. 


C&P Gets All McCormick 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
has appointed Cecil & Presbrey, 
New York, as agency for its com- 
plete line of spices, extracts and 
teas. The agency earlier had been 
assigned to the company’s insecti- 
cide and plant food division. Sul- 
livan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, 
New York, had the account pre- 
viously. 


89,138 Sets in Greensboro 
WFMY-TV, Greensboro, N. C., 

reports 89,138 television sets in its 

coverage area as of Dec. 1. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 


Guild Changes Name 


The Graphic Arts Guild, Mil- 
waukee, a group of producers of 
graphic arts materials, has changed 
its name to the Graphic Arts and 
Advertising Guild of Milwaukee. 
It will hold its second annual 
“guild gallery” Jan. 14-Feb. 12, 
at the public library. 


Bymart-Tintair Inc. Moves 

Bymart-Tintair Inc., manufac- 
turer of home hair coloring and 
other products, is centralizing its 
general offices at 250 Hillside Ave., 
Newark, N. J 


1951 


Vilas to Eastern Isles 

Andree Vilas, formerly managing 
editor of Charm, has joined East- 
ern Isles Inc., New York lingerie 
manufacturer, as consultant. She 
will direct a merchandise survey 
of consumer demand and selling 
techniques. 


Reports ‘52 Profits, Sales 


Harvard Brewing Co., Boston, 
has reported a net profit of $67,- 
409 on sales of $4,261,456 for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, as com- 
pared with $77,000 from $3,889,- 
008 for the previous year. 


Richardson Named V. P. 


Robert A. Richardson, with 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 
since 1945, has been appointed a 
v.p. of the agency. Mr. Richard- 
son for many years was adver- 
tising manager of Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., Kansas City. 


|Names Two Board Members 


Robert H. Stackhouse, produc- 
tion manager, and M. Marguerite 
Russell, assistant treasurer, have 
been named to the board of di- 
rectors of Reilly, Brown & Wil- 
lard, Boston. 


Abbott Kimball Adds Account 


Dennis & Huppert, New York, 
importer of J. Boissiere sweet and 
dry Chambery vermouths, has 
named Abbott Kimball Co., New 
York, to handle advertising and 
promotion of its products. D&H is 
a new advertiser. 


Warner Boosted to A. M. 

William M. Warner, western re- 
gional promotion supervisor of the 
carpet division of Alexander Smith 
Inc., Yonkers, N. Y., has been 
promoted tq advertising manager 
of the division. 
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H. D. Bradley Buys 
St. Joseph Papers 


St. Josern, Mo., Dec. 19——-Henry 
D. Bradley, publisher of the St. 
Joseph News-Press and Gatettc 
since 1939 and 
president since 
the death of 
Charles M. Pal- 
mer two years 
ago, became ma- 
jority owner of 
the St. Joseph 
Gazette on Satur- 
day after pur- 
chasing the 
News-Press and 
shares of the late 
owner, Mr. Pal- 
mer 
All but four of the shareholders 
jin the newly formed corporation, 
the News-Press & Gazette Co., are 
employes of the newspapers. The 
other shareholders are St. Joseph 
residents. Officers of the corpora- 
tion are: Mr. Bradley, president; 
| Arthur V. Burrowes, v.p.; David 
Bradley, secretary-treasurer; 
| Knowlton Parker, assistant sec- 
| retary, and Adeline Kamler, as- 
| Sistant treasurer. 

Mr. Bradley started his news- 
| paper career on the Toledo Blade 
|and later was general manager of 
the Times-Herald, Norristown, Pa. 
|He came to St. Joseph from Bridge- 
port, Conn., where he was pub- 


| lisher of the Times-Star. f 


‘Citizen-News’ Names Rep 


| The Hollywood Citizen-News 
| has appointed Story, Brooks & - 
| ley, New York, newspaper re 
sentative, effective Jan. 1. 
| viously, Story, Brooks & Fin 
| represented the newspaper in 
| East, and Roger Geissinger, 
|lywood, newspaper represen! 
| tive, who also has represen 
| Story, Brooks & Finley on 
| West Coast, has represented 
| paper. Under the new arrar 
ment, Mr. Geissinger will be 
| sociated exclusively with the e: 
}ern agency in charge of Wi 
Coast operations, with headqu 
ters in Los Angeles. 


|Sellmer Boosted to S.M. 


| E. H. Sellmer, assistant s. 
|manager, has been promoted 
sales manager of Wilson Lab 
tories, division of Wilson & 
Chicago, meat packer and proyi- 
| sioner. He succeeds C. S. Curtis, 
who has retired after 25 years of 
service. 


Henry D. Broadley 


Named Pacific Coast Rep 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker, San 
Francisco, newspaper representa- 
tive, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the Washington Post on the 
| Pacific Coast. The agency already 
represents the newspaper nation- 
ally. 


Ostholthotf Joins Cappel 


A. E. Ostholthoff, formerly in 
the Federal Bureau cf Investiga- 
tion office in Cincinnati, has 
joined the staff of Cappel, Mac- 
Donald & Co., Dayton, merchan- 
dise incentive concern. 


Bolling Opens in Boston 

Bolling Co., New York, radio- 
video station representative, has 
opened a branch office at 80 Boyl- 
ston St. in Boston. James McCann, 
previously of WFEA, Manchester, 
N. H., will manage the office. 


SALES PORTFOLIOS 
5 


SERVICE BINDERY CO. 
Inc 


2241 S. WABASH AVENUE @ 
CHICAGO 16 


CAlumet 5-3224 
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Information for Advertisers 


No. 4204. Analysis of Chicago 

Newspaper Coverage 

The Chicago Sun-Times offers 
a new study made by Publication 
Research Service entitled “Chica- 
go Daily Newspaper Coverage and 
Duplication.” Summarizing the re- 
sults of 3,724 interviews, the 
study gives detailed analyses of 
the degree and type of coverage 
obtainable through buying various 


newspaper combinations in Chi- 
cago 
No. 4205. Up-to-date Data for Ak- 
ron 
The Akron Beacon Journal of- 


fers a newly-prepared “Standard 
Market and Media Data File for 
Akron, Ohio.” Presents up-to-date 
economic data for the area in or- 
ganized form, and contains latest 
media data. 


No. 4206. What Women Buy, and 
Where. 

Do the ladies buy Lux soap or 
Lifebuoy, Max Factor or Eliza- 
beth Arden, and if so, how much 
and where—in the department 
store, the drug store, or the dime 
store? The answers to these ques- 
thons and many more are given in 
Hillman Periodicals’ new “Read- 
@ Study of the Hillman Women’s 
Group.” The study covers hy- 
@enic products, cosmetics of all 
Kinds, baby care items, and wear- 

apparel, plus occupational and 
icome breakdowns on readers. 


4207. Reaching Technical Man- 
agement. 
An exhaustive new study, “Facts 
d Figures about Scientific 
merican,” reports on the pur- 
ses and the progress of the pub- 


: Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Feb. 4. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


+please print or type) 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


lication since 1948, when the new 
editorial formula was adopted. 
Showing how Scientific American 
reaches the technical side of busi- 
ness Management, the report cov- 
ers editorial, circulation, advertis- 
ing growth, etc. Inquiries on busi- 
ness letterheads are invited; the 
presentation will be delivered in 
person 


No, 4208. The West Virginia Mar- 
ket. 
“Selling Both Sides of the 

Counter” is a brief, informative 

market study offered by The 

Charleston Gazette. It provides de- 

tails on the market and facts 

about Charleston as a wholesaling 
center. 


| not 


No. 4209. Reaching Plumbing and | 
Heating Contractors. 
Plumbing & Heating Business! 

presents a new readership study 
in its field, “What Plumbers Read.” | 
It gives detailed breakdowns of | 
readership, ad readership, pass- | 
along readership, etc., as well as | 
some new market statistics which 
came to light as a by-product of 
the survey. 


No. 4210. Trace Minerals in Live- 

stock Feeding. | 

A recently-completed study, | 
“Livestock Minerals and Trace 
Mineral Salt Survey,” is offered 
by Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. It covers brands carried 
by dealers, sales ratios of the var- 
ious brands, brand recommenda- 
tions of county agents, and esti- 
mates as to percentage of farmers 
feeding minerals. Much potential 
business appears to await devel- 
opment. 


STATE 


| Got some service or equipment to sell? 


WHATCHA GOT? 


Got a yen to move on to greener pas- 
tures? Got to get a man to fill an im- 
portant job? Then tell the advertising 
world about it right here in the classi- 
fied columns of ADVERTISING AGE 
Result-reports from advertisers prove 
that it gets jobs for men. and men for 
jobs, in all salary brackets and in all 
parts of the country. Being primarily 
a news paper, ADVERTISING AGE’S 
classified columns are read most thor- | 
oughly—AND GET RESULTS! 


Rates 


THE ADVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


90¢ per line, minimum charge $3.60. Cash with order 


Figure all cap 


lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 
per line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days 
Preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of $12.00 per 
column inch. Regular card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED 

Space salesman with trade publication 
background for Class. 69, CCA monthly. 
Car required. Metropolitan N. Y. and 
eastern area. No interviews without com- 
plete resume of experience, past earnings. 
Only interested in top-notch man. This is 

addition to staff, not a vacancy 
Box 4180, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 

PERSONNEL 

All types of positions for men and women. 
185 N. Wabash FR 2-0115 Chicago 
WE WANT A COPY MAN who, regard- 
less of his age, is looking forward to the 
happiest time of his life in surroundings 
which contribute to a perfect blend of 
work and recreation. We like a drink but 
we won't tolerate a drunkard. We like to 
play but we want a man who knows when 
it should be done. He must not only have 
ability but the urge to perform. We're 
looking for a silk hat- we prefer 
homespun. This is an opportunity like 
going into business for yourself with basic 


| expenses paid. Please write accordingly 


Southeastern 
Whitaker St., 


Advertising Agency, 448 


Savannah, Ga 


FOR ALL TYPES OF POs NS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. Ha 7-2063 Chicago 

INDUSTRIAL COPYWRITER 
The man we want is probably working 
now and doing a good job, but he’s not 
happy. If you have industrial copy ability 
here is an excellent opportunity. Small, 
reputable Chicago agency. Congenial at- 
mosphere. Give details and salary. Re- 
plies confidental. Our employees know of 
this ad. 
Box 4181, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Cover Metropolitan Northern New Jersey 
Organization 36 years in 
write Sales Manager, Federal Advertis- 
ing Corporation, 177 Gould Ave., Pater- 
son, N. J. Sherwood 2-5656. 


field. Call or| 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LETTERING ARTIST 
25 yrs. experience lettering Display Ad- 
vertising. 9 yrs. with present employer 
Now Chgo. will relocate 

Box 4170, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Ulinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 

EXP. COPYWRITER-PRODUCER 
for busy Radio-TV Department Eastern 
Agency. 8 yrs all phases radio, 3 yrs 
theatre, 8 months NY State Agency. 

Box 4178, ADVERTISING AGE, 

ll E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE WITH BILLING 
Now associated with large national agen- 
cy, desires to establish a Los Angeles of- 
fice for agency with Eastern Offices. Ten 
years experience, five of it running own 
agency. Can bring over $100,000 billing 
to operation. Fully qualified and aggres- 
sive to build large billings. Fifteen year 
resident of Los Angeles 

Box 4182, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
Need top-flight contact-creative man? 
20 yrs in adv., merc, and salespromotion 

Box 4179, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

te 530% on Addressing Plates 
standard Addressographs) all 
popular sizes. Write for free samples, 
price list. Mention type plate used. Se- 
curity Seal, 144 W. 27 St., N. Y., Al 5-2745. 


Save up 
(fit all 


Lorenze Smythe Norton 
PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 
Altruistic in ADVERTISING 
is Available in the NEGRO 
MARKET 


Box 8041 Advertising Age, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 


4A Advertising Agency in Cleveland wants 
man for publicity, dealer house organ 
and servicing national advertiser in heat- 
ing field. Permanent. Salary according to 
ability. State experience, salary expected 
and when available. Replies confidential 

Box 4166, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


WANTED 


An experienced prefiled Catalog 
Salesman to represent an old line 
publisher in a well established 
market. Would operate out of 
Company’s New York office cov- 
ering Eastern territory. Excellent 
salary plus liberal bonus assures 
top compensation. Here is a once 
in a lifetime opportunity for an 
experienced prefiled catalog sales- 
man. Ex paid, car furnished. 
All replies strictly confidential. 

ly Box 8043, ADVERTISING 
AGE, 11 E. 47th St., New York 
 ) & A 


SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Excellent opportunity with Chicago of- 
fice of international agency 

Degree in Advertising, Marketing. Sta- 
tistics or Social Research required. Must 
have comprehensive research background. 
Considerable client contact involved, as 
well as direction of independent research 
studies 

Box 8044, Advertising Age. 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Issues Book of Holidays 

“Stores and Legal Holidays in 
New England” has been published 
in a revised edition by the infor- 
mation and research committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
The booklet, which enumerates 
the half-holiday closings in nearly 
every city and town in the area 
and defines the practice of legal 
holiday observances, can be ob- 
tained from the Chamber and also 
in several Boston hotels. 


Have you ever said, “I'd give my right 
eye for an advertising manager with govd 
ideas?” 

I have been creating good ideas for over 
25 years in a variety of businesses. If 
you have something to offer besides your 
right eye, write Box 8042, Advertising Age, 
200 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


‘Leisure’ Bows in March 


Leisure, a new service maga- 


zine published by Hugh C. Mac-| 


Lean Publications Ltd., Montreal, 
will make its appearance in March. 
The magazine will devote itself to 
“the things men engage in during 
their off hours.” Advertising rates 
start at $225 for a full page, one 
time. 


Promoted to Assistant Head 

Lloyd M. Hedgkinson, head of 
the eastern territory for Saturday 
Night, published by Consolidated 
Press Ltd., Toronto, and assistant 
manager of the publishing com- 
pany’s Montreal office, has been 
promoted to assistant manager of 
the magazine in Toronto. 


Business Outlook Meet Set 
The fourth annual Business 
Outlook Conference will be held 
in Los Angeles Jan. 10 under the 
sponsorship of the Los Angeles 


Chamber of Commerce, with the 
cooperation of the Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles, the American 
Marketing Assn., and other groups. 


Paul Martin Joins KFXM 


Paul H. Martin, formerly general 
manager of WSKI, Montpelier, 
Vt., has been appointed to the new 
post of national sales manager of 
KFXM, San Bernardino, Cal. 
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‘Don't Let Hoodlums 
Run Legit Business, 
Max Hess Jr. Urges 


New York, Dec. 18—Hoodlums 
are terrorizing and moving in on 
honest business men throughout 
the nation, according to Max Hess 
Jr., president of Hess Bros. de- 
partment store, Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. Hess called on business men 
everywhere to band together and 
refuse to sell merchandise to 
“mobster outfits.” He spoke at the 
convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Salesmen’s Organizations 
here last week. 


8 The retailer quoted the final re- 
port of the Senate’s crime investi- 
gation committee to the effect that 
advertising is one of about 50 areas 
of business enterprise into which 
evidence shows hoodlums are 
moving. 

“If crooked business men can’t 
get merchandise, they can’t stay 
in business,” declared Mr. Hess, 
adding: “And it is up to us to see 
that they don’t get it.” 

He called on the group to form 
crime fighting committees in their 
respective industries. “We pool 
funds to advertise industries,” he 
said. “Why can’t we pool funds to 
protect them?” 

Mr. Hess said criminal activities 
are costing American business al- 
most $2 billion a year. 


es “A lect of our big-time gang- 
sters,” he said, “have been invest- 
/ing more and more heavily in 
legitimate business. ‘Investing’ is 
a polite word for it. You come 
ciusces to the truth when you say 
they’ve been muscling in. 

“Thus we have the picture of 
Albert Anastasia, connected with 
racket after racket, now inform- 
ing the world at large that he’s 
a partner in a legitimate dress 
manufacturing house in Hazelton, 
Pa. I wonder how competing com- 
| panies feel about that? 

“In Kansas City it turned out 
that two notorious mobsters, Joe 
and Vincent diGivanni, had been 
given exclusive state franchises for 
distributing some of the leading 
whisky brands, including Schen- 
ley’s and Seagram's. This disclo- 
sure seemed more than anybody 
could bear; so the licenses were 
| revoked. 


8 “But did any of you notice what 
happened immediately after this 
revocation? The same licenses were 
quietly issued again—to these two 
| men’s sons. 

“To continue the record, over in 
| Brooklyn, Joe Adonis—apart from 
getting a good share of Buick dis- 
tribution rights—also bought into 
the Automotive Conveying Co., 
which distributes Ford cars to east- 
ern retail outlets. 

“You can go on pointing to case 
after case of similar hoodlum en- 
croachment on legitimate business. 

|In fact, nobody ever talks about 
the old-fashioned type of crook any 
more—the burglar who came into 
your house and stole the silver- 
ware. That kind of crookedness has 
become a joke—kid stuff. Today 
the big target is American busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Hess praised newspapers as 

|“our most courageous allies” and 
said they have made “exposure 
after exposure.” 


| Vulcan Rubber to Shivell 

Kirk B. Shivell Inc., New York, 
jhas been appointed advertising 
agency, effective Jan. 1, for Vulcan 
Rubber Products Inc., New York, 
industrial rubber coated fabric 
manufacturer. Rose-Martin Inc., 
New York, is the present agency. 


Wilson Agency Gets Account 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Hart- 
4U.u alla IN©W LOK, Nas veen ap- 


counsel for 
Hart- 


pointed advertising 
| Industrial Sound Control, 
ford. 
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GOOD NEWS-—Gains of 19% in space ond 31% in advertising revenue, a total 

of $9,378,598 for 1951, are announced to Womon’s Day sales stoff at French Lick 

Springs, Ind., by Jerry Ryan, v.p. in charge of advertising. The magazine has 

largest advance booking of advertising in its history and has set ad quotas totaling | 

$11,300,000 for 1952. Listening are researcher Elmo Roper and Donald P. Hanson 
(right), president and publisher of Woman's Day. 


Need an Ad Medium? How About Elevators? 


SEATTLE, Dec. 18—When it comes are printed in lots of 50, silk 


Coming 


to advertising media, don’t over- 
look the elevator. 

By way of illustrating the possi- 
bilities, note the thinking in the 
Western Hotels chain, with head- 
quarters here. The chain numbers 
22 hotels, stretched up and down 
the Pacific Coast and eastward in- 
to the Rockies. The hotels have 48 
elevators. Together they handle 
something on the order of 30,000 
to 40,000 passengers a day. If ever, 
there was a captive audience, this 
is it, with nothing better to do than 
to stare at the back of,the elevator 
operator’s head. 

Why not, the reasoning ran, | 
place advertising cards in each 
elevator and handle elevator cards 
like car cards—with standardized | 
size and framing and standardized 
showings through the year? 


screened in two colors, Fluorescent 
inks are used for better visibility 
in elevator lighting. Cards change 
once a month. 

One promotion for the Mayfair, 
Los Angeles, started off, “Heading 
South? Visit the Mayfair,” and in- 
creased reservations immediately | 
reflected the promotion. Any | 
Western Hote] takes reservations | 
for other Pb s 4) the chain. 

The seises + unusual in that 
the cares promote features of other 
units in the chain, °ven to the ex-| 
tent, for example, of having 21) 
other hutels proclaiming chat the 


Stirrup Room in the Multnomah]! 


Hotel, Portland, Ore., serves “The 
best roast beef in the world, in- 
cluding Texas.” 

Elevator cards in hotel chains 


Conventions 
Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Assn.. 
winter conference, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton 


Jan. 6-8, 1952. Southern Classified Ad- 
vertising Manager's Assn., Hotel Ansley, 
Atlanta 

Jan. 19-20, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, western regional meet- 
ing. Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

Jan. 21-23, 1952. Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

Jan. 24-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, midwinter conference, Oak- 
land, Cal 

Jan. 25-26, 1952. Assn. of Railroad Ad- 
vertising Managers, Sheraton Hotel, St 


Jan. 26-27, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, eastern regional meet- 
ing. New Weston Hotel, New York 

Feb. 8-9, 1952. Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., display advertising con- 
ference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

Feb. 11-12, 1952. Inland Daily Press 
Assn., midwinter meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 


April 1-3, 1952. Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, annual symposium 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

May 25-28, 1952. National Business 
Publications, spring meeting. Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa 

June 8-11, 1952. Advertising Federation 
of America, 48th annual convention and 
exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

June 22-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, annual convention, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle 

June 29-July 2, 1952. National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Assn., annual conference, 
Palmer House, Chicago 
June 10-14, 1953. National Business Pub- 
lications, spring meeting, Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo 


Join California Radiomen 

KWSO, Wasco, Cal., and KPRO, 
Riverside, Cal., have joined the 
Southern California Broadcasters 
Assn. 


33 
Sweeney Named Sales V. P. 


Kevin B. Sweeney, who resigned 
as TV sales manager of Don Lee 
Broadcasting System on Nov. 1 to 
become director 0. promotion and 
sales for Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau, New York, has been ap- 
pointed v.p. in charge of those 
activities by BAB. Meanwhile, the 
bureau has announced the addi- 
tion of 18 new station members 
in the past two weeks 


Seltz's Idea Service Bows 


D. D. Seltz, of Comet Advertis- 
ing Service and author of “How 
to Think Up 5,000 Ideas,” has 
started a monthly idea service for 
advertising agencies, named “New 
Business Ideas.” The monthly 
service costs $2.00. 


2nd largest 


in retail 
re in U.S. 


TEXAS 


"| study 


Pe ame PRE ee, 


are considered exceptionally ef- 
| fective because the audience is a 
® As a result of this thinking, the | traveling audience likely to be in 


AdvertisingA ge 
48 elevators now display cards pro-| another city where the chain has 
at moting the chain as a unit or vari- a hotel. The cards help tell of new 
‘ “| ous outstanding features of indi-| services and facilities. eee 
a vidual hotels. Cards are 8'4”x11” 


Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, | 
} 


= Sse 


om 


in size, set in a brass frame. They | Seattle, handles the account, 
... that’s why I have a personal subscription 


sent to my home.” | 


Nesco Elects Paul Hill 
'V.P. in Charge of Sales 


Nesco Inc., Chicago, manufac- 


‘Portland Journal’ Names 
Knight General Manager 
William W. Knight, assistant 


oe business manager of the Journal, turer of housewares, has elected) . : 
ad Portland, Ore., has been named Paul W. Hill v.p. in charge of|| D. ©. COLLINS, vice president | 
- general manager of the paper, ef- sales. Mr. Hill, | Galen E. Broyles Co., Inc., Denver 


fective Jan. 1, succeeding Gordon for the past year 
F. Law, who retires Dec. 31. Mr. director of sales 


for Nesco, will 
« 
| ey 


The following letter speaks for itself: 
continue over-all 
direction of sales 
in the house- 
wares, electrical 
and stove and 
heater divisions 
of the company. 

Before joining 
Nesco, he was 
v.p. and general 
manager of Men- 
gel Co., Louisville furniture man- 
ufacturer. Previous to that he 

W. W. Knight was general sales manager of Bige- 

low-Sanford Carpet Co, New 

Law also is v.p. and a director of York, and was formerly ad direc- 
} Journal Publishing Co. tor of Schick Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
W. D. Rodbury, for the past 10 

years business manager of the Holly Mfg. to De Prest 
Seattle Times, has been named Holly Mfg. Co., Pasadena, Cal., 
business manager of the Journal, manufacturer of space heaters and 
and will, in addition, function as fi9or furnaces, has appointed Le- 
controller and assistant general jand P. De Prest & Associates, 
manager. Pasadena, to handle its advertis- | 
ing. The account was resigned re- 
Megowen Boosts Smith cently by Hixson & Jorgensen, Los 
Megowen Educator Food Co.,| Angeles, when it merged with 
Lowell, Mass., producer of Crax' Lockwood-Shackleford, Los An-| 
and Educator saltines, has pro- geles (AA, Nov. 26), which had a} 


"Monday night is Ad Age night at my house. 
When I’ve lit my pipe and settled down in my 


“I don’t skim through it, as I would have to 
in our busy office. I study Ad Age for ideas. Es- 
old chair for a quiet evening of reading, I reach _ pecially I like your hard-hitting, constructive edi- 
for Ad Age. Through the years (I’m a charter 

subscriber, I believe), I've come to look forward 


with pleasant anticipation to this interlude with 


torials, the Creative Man, and Jim Woolf. Keep 
up the good work.” 


Poul W. Hill 


Why don’t you study Advertising Age at 

your home for ideas? Mail the coupon 
below for a personal subscription to AA 
— get FREE a compilation of the best of 
Jim Woolf's “Salesense” articles. 


the newspaper that never fails, not only to keep 
W. D. Rodbury 
me abreast of the news, but to give me some new, 


fresh slant or idea that helps me to be a better 


advertising man. 


Advertising Age Bess. 
Dept. D24, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill : 
Please enter my 1-year subscription to Advertising Age and mail it to my home 


address. I am to receive FREE a copy of James D. Woolf's “Salesense in 
Advertising.” 


moted Ralph G. Smith, advertising competitive account. My name 
and promotion manager, to New | ——s 
England sales manager. Moran Joins Earle Ludgin Address" 
Roger F. Moran, formerly a ra- 
Sales Management Meet Set dio-television copy writer-pro- cay oe 


The 13th annual New England ducer with Young & Rubicam, 
Sales Management Conference has Chicago, has joined the creative 
been set for Jan. 11-12 in Boston’ staff of Earle Ludgin & Co., Chi- 
at the Hotel Statler. | cago. 


— My check for $3 is enclosed Bill me later. 
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21,000 Copies 
of First Issue 
of ‘Gentry’ Sold 


New York, Dec. 18--Geniry, the 
swank quarterly that swatches a 
hand-tied trout fly to an article on 
fishing and a tobacco Jeaf to a 
piece on smoking, is doing hand- 
somely in subscriptions, to which 
just plain checks are attached 

The magazine, which in unusual 
pre-publication advertising pre- 
dicted it would either “elate the 
top 100,000 thinking men in this 
country, or be a miserable flop,” 
was over-subscribed in October, 
when the first issue appeared 
About 21,000 copies were printed 

Gentry's staff enthusiastic 
about the response to its subscrip- 
tion-seeking ads and is hopeful 
that the other top 79,000 thinking 
men in the U. S. may soon be clas- 


is 


sified as landed Gentry, at $8 a 
year each 

@® Two advertisements appeared 
for the quarterly, in Newsweek, 
The New York Times Magazine, 
The New Yorker, The Saturday 
Review of Literature and Time. 


These brought subscriptions at a 
“pRenomenal” rate 
The second insertion contained 
a Paragraph that announced: “In 
th@ list of those who have already 
Ov@-subscribed the first edition 
bs 


| 


s 


a GENTRY 


COUPON OFFER—This Gentry page in 

The New Yorker offered a Currier & Ives 

reproduction to new subscribers. The ad 

is typicol of the new magazine's ap- 
proach. 


are cabinet members, generals, in- 
dustry leaders, prominent educa- 
tors and journalists.” 

It added that a handful of sub- 


to the second is- 


eos 


try (which bears a $2 price tag) 
nor about sending back a 16-page 
portfolio of duck engraving repro- 
ductions, offered 
as an added in- 
ducement 

Subscriptions 


sue (offering a 
reproduction of 
a Currier & Ives 
lithograph of 
John L. Sullivan 
as a Christmas 
bonus) are still 
pouring in on Re- 
porter Publica- 
tions, publisher of Gentry. So it 
looks like a Merry Christmas for 
the whole staff, including Carl H. 
T. Sloss, previously co-publisher 
of Esquire’s Apparel Arts, who 
takes over as Gentry’s advertising 
director on Jan. 1. 


> 


Carl Sloss 


Garrick Theater in 


‘Chicago to Become 


Big Video Studio 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—The Chicago 
TV picture has taken a turn for 
the better 

Anyone who doubts this should 
take a trip through the modernized 
Garrick Theater here where 40 to 
50 workmen are busy every day 
whipping the big old house into 
one of the finest TV studios in the 
nation. Balaban & Katz will own 
the studio, and WBKB will lease it. 

On hand are a staff of six work- 
ing full time developing the first 
big show that will originate from 
the Garrick. The show, “The Pace 
of Chicago,” will be sponsored by 
Marshal! Field & Co. and will be 
seen Thursday nights at 9:30 for 
year, starting Jan. 10. It will 
carry a price tag of between $5,000 
and $10,000 a week 


a 


@ “The Pace of Chicago” will be 


*| about Chicago, and its history, and 
| its people. It will be divided into 


five or six segments, with an “edi- 
tor,” Mr. Caleb, tying it together. 
There will be an orchestra, drama- 
tic vignettes, name stars and an oc- 
casional appearance of a_ small 
chorus. It is expected to be the 
most elaborate and by far the most 
expensive local TV show ever seen 
here 

Several hundred thousand dol- 


lars are being spent to make the} 


Garrick the most modern TV studio 
in America, 


FC&B Elects Four V. P.s 


Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, 
has elected four v.p.s: Henry S. 
Bokhof, who has been with the 
agency since 1944; Edward J. Col- 


McKesson Arranges 
. 

for 2 More Tie-ins 

with ‘Puck’ in ‘52 

New York, Dec. 18—McKesson 
& Robbins has arranged with 
Puck- The Comic Weekly for a va- 
cation-needs promotion and a 
Christmas gift promotion—both 
industry-wide—which will cost 
more than $1,500,000 

The first drive will appear in 
Puck next May and June, while 
the second campaign is set for 
next December. 

McKesson & Robbins last August 
announced an eight-page color 
spread of gift items to appear in 
the Dec. 2 Puck and called it “the 
most spectacular Christmas gift 
|promotion in the history of the 
drug trade” (AA, Aug. 27) 
| Herman C. Nolen, v. p. of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, said today that 
this year’s promotion “was emi- 
nently successful in its primary 
objective to make the retail drug 
store the natural, logical gift shop- 
ping center at Christmas.” 


8 He credited the tie-in with Puck 
for greatly increasing the Christ- 
mas volume of McKesson sales | 
over Christmas, 1950. Mr. Nolen | 
said the 35 other advertisers who 
cooperated in the promotion had 
also “felt its effects in their sales.” 
Commenting on the two indus- 
try-wide promotions set for next 
year, Mr. Nolen said they are “evi- | 
dence of the wholesalers’ greater 
interest in advertising and mer-| 
chandising and recognition by Mc- | 
Kesson of the smaller retailers’ 
desire to take part in cooperative | 
advertising which now is being | 
used mainly by chains, supermar- 
kets and department stores.” 


‘Screen Processors 
Plan National Survey 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20—In January 
and February, the Screen Process 
Printing Assn. International will 
launch “the first national census- 
survey ever to be undertaken in 
the industry.” Plans call for dis-| 
tribution of more than 10,000 ques- | 
tionnaires to screen process opera- 
tors throughout the country. 

The association wants to deter-| 
mine, among other things, the size 
of the screen process industry, the 
number of people engaged in 
screen printing, the annual dollar 
sales volume, the total annual pay- 
roll and in what ways the indus- 
try can contribute to the war ef- 
fort. 

Complete results of the “cen- 
sus-survey” are expected to be 
published in the summer of 1952 


ts 


1951 


PILLSBURY’S BEST—Philip Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, gets an opportunity 
to taste a $25,000 cake at the third national bake-off contest staged by his com 
pany in New York. At left is Mrs. Samuel P. Weston of La Jolla, Cal., who re 
ceived a General Electric kitchen in addition to the $25,000 check for her cooking 
prowess. Margaret Truman (right) presented the grand aword. The prize winning 


recipes—runners-up as well as the grand 


winner—will be publicized in Pillsbury’s 


regular magazine, TY and radio advertising. 


KH]-TV, KFVD Direct Joint Promotion at 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 19—This 
city’s 100,000 television families 
of Mexican descent are on the re- 
ceiving end of a promotion agree- 
ment between KHJ-TV and KFVD 
designed to persuade said families 
to both watch and listen to the up- 
coming Rose Parade Jan. 1. 


Eddie Rodriguez, KFVD program/| dren account for 


Los Angeles’ Mexican Radio, TV Audience 


results possible in no other manner. 

To bolster his “lost city” thesis, 
Mr. Rodriguez cited the fact that 
although the Mexican population 
accounts for 35% of the Los An- 
geles labor force, not one single 
manufacturer advertises work 
clothes to this group. Mexican chil- 
108,000 of the 


producer, will describe the parade! Los Angeles schools’ total of 425,- 


in Spanish and urge his listeners 
to see the KHJ-TV telecast at the 
same time. The telecast is to be 


| sponsored by West Coast Packing 


Corp., for Compagna tomato paste 
and Far-Famed tuna fish. RCA 
Victor will sponsor the radio 
broadcast for records and TV sets 

The importance of the Mexican} 
population in Los Angeles as a} 
market which so far has not teen| 
fully exploited by advertisers was 
stressed by Mr. Rodriguez at a} 
meeting of the Hollywood Adclub 


recently. 


® Calling the city’s Mexican pop- 


ulation the “lost city in Southern 
California,” he pointed out that 
there are 105,000 families, with an 
average of five members each— 


| making it the second largest Mexi- 


can city in the world (Mexico City 
is first); this population is greater 
than that of Seattle, a little less 
than that of New Orleans, and ex- 
actly equal to that of Cincinnati. 
Of the 105,000 families, slightly 
more than 100,000 have television 
sets; 55% own their homes; 47% 
own cars, of which 78% have ra- 
dios; the average family income is 
$75 weekly; last year the Mexican 
population accounted for 27% of 


a) 


000, but not one major dairy ad- 
vertises direct!y to this identifiable 
market. Most advertisers hire Mex- 
ican employes to contact this mar- 
ket, and let it go at that 

He closed with the thought that 
the market is there, “It’s all yours, 
and you ought to know about it.” 
He suggested that advertisers owe 
it to themselves to look into this 
market. 


G. A. Ruben Packages 
Indianapolis Symphony 

G. A. Ruben Advertising Agen- 
cy, Indianapolis, has created and 
sold a package television series 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, consisting of the seven 
programs over WFBM-TV, Indi- 
anapolis. The package also in- 
cludes a newspaper series in the 
Indianapolis Star-News and Times. 

Gates Motors, Indianapolis De- 
Soto-Plymouth dealer, sponsored 
the first telecast Dec. 18, and Gib- 
son Co., local Arvin distributor, 
along with Arvin Industries, is 
sponsoring the following six pro- 
grams. Because the orchestra will 
be on tour in January, the series 
will be suspended during that 
month and resumed in February. 


Pulse Inc. Offers 9-City 


total grocery purchases in the| TV Popularity Report 


| by the group’s new Chicago office, 
area and for 34% of the furniture} Pulse Inc., New York, has an- 


y S scribers (31, to be precise) wrote | 
| which recently opened at 549 W. 


“in strong language” to object to 


and appliance sales. The latter fig-| nounced a new 


certain articles or treatments. Oth- 
er letters, by the hundreds, were} 
full of praise. | 


® Some subscribers possibly raised 
mild objections to a piece on a 
nish steam baths, which the first 
advertisement heralded like this: | 

“Do you know that for two or} 
three thousand dollars it is pos-/| 
sible to build your own private 
Finnish steam bath into your home. 
This article, complete with plans, 
costs, details, etc., will be interest- 
ing to almost everybody.” 

But even charter subscribers 
who were moved to set reproving 


words to paper about the first 
issue had a ready-made escape 
hatch. The subscription coupon 


appearing with the first ad gave 
this guarantee: “If, after you have 
completely studied the first issue 
of Gentry, it should in any way 
fall short of your expectations, we 
will refund your entire subscrip- 
tion price.” 


e With his $8 back, any disgruntled 
subscriber would be ahead of the 
game. the coupon said nothing 
about returning the copy of Gen- 


R. J. Moyworm Henry S. Bokhof 

lins, with the agency and its pred- 
ecessor, Lord & Thomas, since 1934; 
Raymond J. Mayworm, who re- 
cently completed 25 years with 


E. J. Collins 


J. B. Breunig 


FC&B and Lord & Thomas, all 
copy supervisors, and John B. 
Breunig, art director, who joined 
FC&B's predecessor in 1940. 


| Randolph St. (AA, Nov. 5). 

} 

Chase Candy Merges with 
Nutrine, Changes Agency 


Chase Candy Co., St. Louis, has 
taken over the inventory, trade 
names, good will and certain phys- 
| ical asSets of Nutrine Candy Co., 
| Chicago, which is being dissolved 
| with the approval of stockholders, 
| voted Dec. 10. The merger was 
; accomplished through the pur- 


cago, owner of 40% of Chase com- 
mon stock, of substantially all of 
| the 400,000 outstanding shares of 
| Nutrine stock, at $5 per share. 

| Meanwhile, Chase Candy Co. 
has appointed Price, Robinson & 
Frank, Chicago, to direct its ad- 
| vertising, effective Jan. 1. Glee 
| R. Stocker & Associates, St. Louis, 
is currently handling the account. 


Cé&W Shifts Norman Gort 


Norman G. Gort, who has been 
handling Liggett & Myers public 
relations activities for the agency, 
has been appointed radio-TV di- 
rector for Chesterfield at Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, New York. D. E. 
Provost, Mr. Gort’s assistant, will 
take over his public relations du- 
ties. 


chase, by F. S. Yantis & Co., Chi-| 


ure is accounted for by the near 


saturation in television set own- 
ership. 
Despite these impressive fig- 


ures denoting the size of the “iden- 
tifiable’ Mexican market, there are 
not enough media to reach this 
group, because there is not enough 
advertising to support them, Mr. 
Rodriguez asserted. There are one 
daily and 10 weekly newspapers; 
five radio stations schedule a total 
of 18 hours of radio daily; one 
television station has been carry- 
ing 1% hours of programming a 
week with “Spanish appeal.” 


@ Mr. Rodriguez said “Spanish ap- 
peal” does not necessarily mean 
the use of the Spanish language. 
In fact, he said, there is actually 
a decrease of the use of the lan- 
guage among Mexicans. It does 
mean programs slanted toward 
their interests as a group. Admit- 
ting that this segment of the total 
Los Angeles area is reached by 
general advertising, he said it is 
a proved fact that “Spanish ap- 
peal” in a program serves to tie 
the audience together and bring 


nine-city popu- 
larity program report for televi- 
sion. These ratings (a sample has 
already been prepared) will be 
offered monthly—starting date 
to depend on acceptance from sub- 
scribers. 

Cities to be covered will be 
multi-station markets: Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Columbus, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. 


Baltimore will be added in Janu- 
ary. 


James Lees Names Lehnertz 

Fred J. Lehnertz, eastern divi- 
sion sales manager of James Lees 
& Sons Co., Bridgeport, has been 
named general manager in charge 
of carpet sales. 


Laughlin Transfers White 

John M. White, v.p. of Laughlin- 
Wilson-Baxter & Persons, Houston 
agency, has been transferred from 
Houston to the agency’s Dallas 
office. 


Moore to ‘Gazette Telegraph’ 

Mildred Moore has been ap- 
pointed Denver advertising repre- 
sentative for the Gazette Tele- 
graph, Colorado Springs. 
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Except for White Bread... 


Four Major Cleveland Grocery Chains 
Dominate Sales in All Food Classes 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 18—Major food 
chains, doing about two-thirds of 
the grocery volume in Cleveland, 
trail independent grocers and 
other outlets in the sales of just 
one item — white bread — among 
34 grocery product classifications 
which were surveyed here. 

The Cleveland Consumer Panel, 
making its fourth annual report, 
shows approximately one-fifth 
(21.7%) of white bread sales are 
made by A&P, Kroger, Pick-N- 
Pay and Fisher Brothers. In the 
same 12 months, two smaller’ 
chains, independent food stores 
and “other outlets” accounted for 
a total 78.3%, the independent 
grocers leading with 46.3%. 


@ Study of the 1951 
Panel report shows: 
Margarine gained, butter sales | 
dropped, with butter still leading 
in pounds and cash total. } 
Regular coffee sales dropped as 
instant coffee purchases increased. 
Detergents and packaged soaps 
ran neck and neck in sales. 
Meanwhile, the four major 
chains rang up, together, more 
than 70% of total sales in eight 
panel-tabulated categories. These 
were pancake flour, of which 
72.4% was sold by the chains; hot 
roll mix, 72.7%; “other prepared 
mixes,” 72.6%; packaged tea, 
70.8%; margarine, 70.4%; laundry 
bar soaps, 73.3% ; powder bleaches, 
71.8%, and peanut butter, 71.6%. 


Consumer 


s The printed report giving buy- 
ing data on grocery products pur- 
chased by 500 typical Cleveland 
and suburban families has been re- 
leased by the Cleveland Press. The 
newspaper sponsors the consumer 
panel, which is conducted by the 
business research bureau of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Copies of the 108-page book are 
available at any Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers sales office or from 
A. W. Ardizone, general advertis- 
ing manager, Cleveland Press, 
Cleveland 14. The report is of- 
fered to “manufacturers, mar- 
keters of grocery products, their 
advertising agencies and others 
with a genuine interest in the 
findings.” 

The panel findings cover the 
grocery-buying habits and prefer- 
ences, from October, 1950, through 
September, 1951, of the 500 family 
participants, selected to provide a 
community cross-cut as to geo- 
graphic location; one-, two- and 
multiple-family dwellings; family 
size; native white, Negro and for- 
eign-born representation, and eco- 
nomic level as measured by rental 
values in the carefully chosen 
neighborhood distribution. 


| made, the net purchases in pounds 


' 


Products added since the 1950 
panel report were brown-and- 
serve rolls, peanut butter and 
granulated sugar. 


NEW THRIVO DRIVE—Ads using the slo- 
gan seen above ore port of Thrivo Co.'s 
winter campaign, using Sundoy supple- 


@ The graphically illustrated re-| 
port shows a month-by-month rec- | 
ord of family purchases of com- | ments, television and outdoor, plus sec 
modities under these headings: | tional editions of Family Circle and Wo- 
baking products, beverages, cere-| man’s Day. The Philadelphia manufac- 
als, canned goods, spreads and | turer's agency is Lavenson Bureau of 
shortening, frozen foods, and soaps. | Advertising, Philadelphia. 

For each product under these} 
broad commodity classes, data} families bought only 658 packages 
shows pounds or units bought,!/in a year) are led by Bisquick 
month by month, the number of | (82.6%), followed by Sapphire 
families buying each month, the) (13.2%) and Pillsbury Minit mix 
store in which the purchases were | (2.5%). 

Crustquick (with 30.3%) was 
or units of each brand and the per-| slightly ahead of Pillsbury (29.4% ) 
centage of total sales in the com-| in the pie crust mix classification. 
modity classificatioa made by each} Among cake mixes, Betty Crocker 


brand. 

Previous Cleveland Consumer 
Panel reports gave volume in pack- 
age units for mast commodities. 


The 1951 book reports weight-vol-| Dromedary 


ume for all product classifications 
in cases of important variations 
in package sizes. 

In the few classifications in 


which individual brands are in ® The panel families bought 17,468 | 
jonly one size, and competing] pounds of coffee, as compared | 


(20.8%) was followed by Swans- 


| down (20.6%), Aunt Jemima 
(14.7%) and Pillsbury (14%). 
Among gingerbread mixes, 
(42.4%) led Duff 
| (29.6%) and Betty Crocker 
(26.3%). Pillsbury (69.9% ) topped 
Duff (25.7%) in hot roll mixes. 


brands are similar in size, volume} with 19,100 the year before, the 


is still reported in packages. 
@ The Cleveland Press, which 
copyrights the annual 
claims for the panel these advan- 
tages: 

1. The consumer panel measures 
the buying of merchandise at the 
consumer level; it can more readily 
represent a true sales picture for 


decrease being attributed by ob- 
servers to higher prices. Instant 
coffee, meanwhile, rose from 11,- 


reports, | 855 ounces to 14,081 ounces in the 


year. 
Among 35 brands, Eight O’Clock 


| (A&P) coffee rang,up 14.2% of 
total 
17.3% for the previous year. It 


panel sales, slipping from 


was followed by Fisher’s Four 


many commodities than a store | Roses, which went from 9.2% to 


panel which is confined to grocery 


10.7% in the same period, and 


stores “and misses other possible | yWaxwell House, which rose from 


outlets.” 

2. It records all purchases on the 
day they are made and minimizes 
the memory factor and hazards of 
misplaced brand loyalty. 

3. It consists of substantially the 
same families month after month. 


18.2% to 9.1%. 
instant coffee was topped by 
| Nescafe (66.4%, down from 73%), 
Borden's (10.5%, up from 7%) 
}and G. Washington (9.3%, down 
from 10.1%). 
Panel families 


bought 5,033 


4. It records the retail sale rather | opunces of tea during the year, 


than the wholesale movement of 
merchandise. 

5. It is operated by a well-quali- 
fied fulltime research organization. 


® Report highlights show: 
The leading all-purpose flour in 
the market is Gold Medal, selling 


43.4% of the total, followed by 
Sapphire (21.2%) and Pillsbury 
(18.4%). 


The cake flour leader is Swans- 
down (39.6%), followed by Soft- 
asilk (30.2%) and Snosheen 
(9.7%). 

Ahead in the pancake flour mar- 
ket is Aunt Jemima (40.8%), fol- 
lowed by Pillsbury’s (31.7%) and 
Fisher (7.9%). 


Biscuit mixes (the 500 panel 


we do a mighty fine 
job of rapid and 


ffective distri 


of radio releases 
and news mats,.... 


DERUS ASSOCIATES 
14 WEST LAKE ST 


CHICAGO 1, ILL 


| 18.3% of the total being accounted 
|for by Lipton, 16.9% by Fisher, 
15% by Salada and 13.9% by Nec- 
| tar (A&P). 

| 

\s The families bought 127,827 
| Ounces of cold cereal, of which 
| 36.6% were Kellogg products, 
| 22.1% General Mills, 20.6% Post. 
|The biggest single selling cereal 
was Kellogg’s corn flakes, account- 
ing for 16.3% of sales by weight, 


followed by General Mills’ Wheat-| 


ies with 9.5%, and Cheerios, 8.9% 

During the same period, hot 
cereal purchases totaled 71,981 
ounces, 51.4% being Mother's oats 
11.6% Cream of Wheat and 7.1% 
Sunnyfield (A&P) oats. 

Carnation, with 37.8%, led the 
total sales of 15,933 cans of milk, 
edging Gold Cross (32.4%), fol- 
lowed by third-place Pet (9.6%). 
As to tuna fish, Chicken of the Sea 
registered 28.6%, Star-Kist 23.1% 
and Chip ’"N Chunk 6.4%. 

Out of 10,260 cans of dog food, 
Pard marked up 26.4%, Ken-L- 
Ration 16.8% and Rival 12.4%. In 
dry dog foods, Gaines led with 
29.3%, followed by Milk Bone 
(17.1%) and Gro Pup (15.7%). 

Panel families during the year 
bought 12,700 pounds of butter, a 
drop from the 13,746 pounds of the 
previous 12 months. Meantime, 
margarine sales went from 10,713 
to 11,362 pounds in the same peri- 
od. In butter, Fisher’s Golden Roll 
sold 29.2%, Land O’Lakes 12.9% 
and Fairmount and Kroger’s Coun- 
try Club each 5.7%. In margarine, 
Swift’s Allsweet accounted for 
29.3%, followed by Durkee 
(13.2%) and Blue Bonnet (10.1%) 
Allsweet was down from 36.9% 


| allied 


for the previous year 

Shortening purchases totaled 10;- 
120 pounds, 43.9% of which was 
Crisco, 26% Spry and 11.6% Swift- 
ning. 


® The families bought 5,251 bars 
of laundry soap, including Fels 
Naptha (71.7%), Werk'’s Tag 
(19%) and P&G (7.5%). Toilet 
cake soap purchases totaled 130,380 
ounces, of which 37.8% were P&G's 
Ivory, 13.3% Sweetheart, 8.2% 
Palmolive, 7.8% Lever Bros.’ Lux 
and 7.7% P&G's Camay. 
Packaged soap purchases added 
up to 235,604 ounces, with non- 
grocery outlets selling 5.9% as 
compared with 10.8% two years 
ago. Lever’s Rinso accounted for 
24.5%, P&G's Oxydol 23.6% and 
P&G's Duz 15.7°%—the same sales 
positions the three held in 1950. 
Of 236,455 ounces of detergents 
sold, P&G's Tide (49.3%) was far 
ahead of Lever’s Surf (18.5%) and/| 
P&G's Dreft (7.5% ). Of 6,764 cans 
of scouring powder, 41.6% were 
Ajax, 15.7% Swift and 13% Bab-O 
Household and paint cleaners 
ran to 22,267 ounces, with P&G’s 
Spic & Span selling 56.7%, Soilax 
13.7% and Murphy Oil soap 10%. 


| The panel bought 52,121 ounces of 


water softeners, including Clima-| 
lene (52.5%), Softo (13.1%) and 
Calgon (5.9%). Bleaches totaled} 
8,325 quarts, with Clorox selling 
16.2%, Roman cleanser 11.4% and 


| Excello 9.7%. 


® The panel families bought 65,- 
102 ounces of frozen juices, giving | 
44.3% of their business to Snow | 
Crop, 22.1% to Birds Eye and 8.9% | 
to Minute Maid, Frozen fruits ran 
to 1,373 packages, including Win- 


tergarden (21.6%), Birds Eye 
(16%), Sparklet (14.3%) and 
Snow Crop (13.8%). 

Three items, added since the 


1950 panel report, were vhecked in 
July, August and September with 
these results: 


Peanut butter totaled 10,133 
}ounces, including Peter Pan 
(22.3%), Fisher (19.3%) and 


Skippy (12.4%). Granulated sugar 
ran to 11,838 pounds with Jack 
Frost accounting for 55.1%, Domi- 
no 12% and Quaker 11.9%. 

Of 373 packages of brown-and- | 


serve rolls, Fisher sold 21.2%, 
Grennan 19% and Jane Parker 
(A&P) 12.3%. 


R. E. Wilson Forms Agency 

Robert E. Wilson, formerly ad- 
vertising director of Chilcott Lab- 
oratories, Morris Plains, N. J., 
pharmaceuticals producer, has 
formed his own agency, Robert E. 
Wilson Inc., at 114 E. 54th St., New 
York, specializing in medical and 
accounts. John J. Farley, 
previously production director of 
Carl Reimers Co., New York agen- 
cy, has been named v.p. of the 
agency. Before joining Chilcott, 
Mr. Wilson was an account execu- 
tive and medical writer with 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
New York, and C. J. LaRoche & 
Co., New York 


Natcon Industries Expands 

In line with an expansion pro- 
gram, Natcon Industries Inc., New 
York, and its subsidiaries, Hirestra 
Laboratories Inc., Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan Inc. and Cynthia Andrews | 
Inc., has moved its plant and gen- 
eral and executive offices to en- 
larged quarters at Bethpage, Long 
Island, N. Y. Sales offices and 
show rooms for all companies have 
been transferred to 745 5th Ave. 


Bresnick Co. Gets Account 
Bresnick Co., Boston, has been 
appointed advertising counsel to 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. A campaign, 
Starting early in 1952, will fea- 
ture a series of full-page inser- 
tions in six national magazines 
and a supporting series in 12 in- 
surance trade publications. 


Griswold to ‘Newsweek’ 

George Griswold Jr., formerly 
with American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York, has been 
appointed director of publicity for 
Newsweek. 
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Having trouble getting all 
your work done; seeing serv 
men, meeting deadlines a 
all the hundred and one © 
problems that come up in t 
advertising profession? You 
don't have to— Pontiac has 
had 40 years’ experience in 
helping busy production men 
and advertising executives. 
Whether you buy all our 
services or one, you'll be 
pleased with the cooperation 
and efficiency of Pontiac 
personnel. Call or write and 
let us tell you more. 
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‘MR. WIZARD’ COMMERCIAL—A good example of how the Cereal Institute integrates its pitch for better 
breokfasts with the scientific demonstrations on its Mr. Wizard TV show is shown above in this “thought 
Wizord (Don Herbert) start the machine off (left) 


machine” 


Cereal Institute 
Hasa TV Winner 
in ‘Mr. Wizard’ 


Curcaco, Dec. 18—In the fall of 
1950, the Cereal Institute here 
asked its member companies (Al- 
bers Milling Co., Campbell Cereal 
Co., Cream cf Wheat Corp., Post 
Cereals division of General Foods 
Corp., General Mills Inc., Kellogg 

o., National Biscuit Co., Quaker 

ats Co., Ralston Purina Co. and 

an Brode Milling Co.) 
eir respective agencies submit 
lans for a television show to be 
yonsored by the institute. The 
rogram was to fulfill two objec- 
ves 

+ “1. Convince more people of the 

—— of a good, substantial 
eak fast. 

‘2. Convince more people that 

cereal should be included as an 
here part of a basic break- 


— 


Folders, Booklets, Pasteboard Cartons, 


Circulars, Envelopes. Folding facilities 


ARROW .- Bittersweet 8-9405 


3837 N. Ashland Ave - Chicago 13 


experiment. Willy (Bruce Lindgren) and Mr. 


to have! 


fast pattern.” 

Now going into its 10th month 
under sponsorship of the institute 
is the half-hour “popular science 
show for kids,” “Mr. Wizard,” 
‘seen weekly over 51 NBC sta- 


ments which tied in with a “com- 
mercial” was built around a Rube 
Goldberg contraption artfully 
titled the “thought machine” (see 
cut). 


tions, and by all odds the most suc- \. Script instructions for the ac- 


cessfully entertaining educational | 


+TV show in its class. 

e The program features Don Her- 
|bert, its originator, as “Mr. Wiz- 
ard,” who with the help of his 
young friend, Willy, conducts ex- 
periments and demonstrations de- 
signed to explain basic scientific 
|principles. The Cereal Institute's | 
story on a better breakfast (it 
}doesn’t like the word “commer- 
cial”) forms an integral part of 
;one, or perhaps two experiments 
on each show. 

For example, by putting a milk | 
bottle over a candle half immersed | 
in a beaker of water, Mr. Wizard | 
illustrates how the candle flame 
unites the wax in the candle with 
the oxygen in the bottle. The water 
rises in the bottle to take the place | 
of the oxygen. 

By making a comparison be- 


body, 


tween the candle and the human 
Mr. Wizard establishes the 
|idea that the human body needs 
oxygen. . .to combine with the foods | 
that are eaten to keep the body 
healthy. 

At this point in the program, the 
institute’s story is presented by 
Mr. Wizard and his helper, Willy. 
One of the more unusual experi- 


| WIZARD: Right 


eae @& 


AMERICA’S 


finest 


PHOTOENGR 


‘goes off, 


tion read as follows: 
“Willy turns the knob, an alarm 


sion takes place and a flag drops 
down. On the flag are printed the 
words, ‘It’s Smart to Eat Break- 
fast.’” 

At this point Mr. Wizard and 
Willy take part in the following) 
conversation: 


WILLY (Gleefully) Hey! The thought 
machine says It’s Smart to Eat Break- 
fast! 

WIZARD: That's right—It’s Smart to 
Eat Breakfast—which, you must admit, 
is a pretty good thought for the day. 

| WILLY: . especially if it’s fruit, cereal, 


milk, bread and butter. 
WIZARD: (Smiles) Well, a breakfast of 
fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter 


is a good thought for any day, Willy, 


because there’s no better way to start , 


the day out right 

WILLY: Mom says, “in many ways, 
breakfast is the most important meal 
of the day.” 

WIZARD: She's absolutely right. In spite 
of the fact that a good breakfast is 
very inexpensive and real easy to pre- 
pare, it gives every member of the) 
family. from one-fourth to one-third of 
his whoule day's food needs—right in| 
the morning when they have their most 
important work ahead of them. You 
remember those tests we talked about, | 
the ones the doctors made on college 
boys and girls at a big medical) 
school” 


| 


@WILLY: Sure! ‘POINTS TO BULLETIN 
BOARD WHERE RESULTS ARE UP 
ON CHART.) When you've had a good 
breakfast, you're able to work better, 
you're a lot keener and sharper, and 
your muscles are a lot steadier. 

After a breakfast of 

fruit, cereal, milk, and bread and but- 

ter...or other foods, such as eggs or! 
breakfast meats for variety... (POINTS | 

TO CHART) you're able to work bet- 

ter, you're a lot keener and sharper, 

and your muscles don’t get so tired, 
especially during the late morning 
hours...that’s why we always say 

(POINTING TO THOUGHT MACHINE) 
. it's smart to eat breakfast. 


From this point the action re- 


'verts to more experiments. 


AVING PLANT 


Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings, 
Inc 


CHICAGO 


@ The effectiveness of the com- 
mercials, which are written by the 
program's producer, Jules Pew- 
owar (partner in Herbert Lauf- 
man & Co., Chicago, the show’s 
packager), are evidenced by two 
surveys conducted for the Cereal 
Institute by Market Facts Inc., 
Chicago. 

The first report, which surveyed 
audience reaction in Chicago nine 
weeks after the initial program 
(on March 3. '51), concluded that 
“the show hds a real effect on the 
breakfast and cereal attitudes of 
the housewives who are exposed 
to it.” 

The report indicated that of the 
housewives who were aware of 
the show, the 69.6% who could 
connect it with breakfast or food 


and, following a series of Rube Goldb 
everyone at home, recovering from shock, is dalightichy told. het “It’s smart to eat breakfast.” Herbert S. 
Laufman & Co., Chicago, pockages the show and acts as agency for the institute. 


levers move, an explo-| 


| ensues (center), 


was the most important meal of 
the day. In the control group of 
housewives who were not aware 
of the program, 46.8% thought of 
breakfast as the most important 
meal. 


@ Survey results on the second 
part of the Cereal Institute’s two- 


fold program, that cereal should! 


be an important part of breakfast, 
showed that 
wives who were aware of the show 
mentioned cereal as part of a good, 
healthful breakfast; of those who 
were not aware of the “Mr. Wiz- 
ard” show, 60.2% 
real as part of a healthful break- 
fast. 

The second Market Facts survey, 


{taken in October, reports that a 


larger proportion of “Mr. Wizard” 
viewers served cereal to them- 
selves and to their children than 
did the non-viewers of the pro- 
gram. 

Among its conclusions are that 
‘The ‘Mr. Wizard’ show apparent- 
ly attains its ultimate objective 
of causing more and more people 


|to eat better breakfasts and more 


cereal, if these people are exposed 
|to the program over a long enough 
period of time.” The report goes 
on to say: 


s “It would seem that the short 


jrun objective should be one of 


acquainting the large proportion 
of the total population who have 


japparently never seen the show 


{with the fact] that there is 
such a program as the ‘Mr. Wizard’ 
show. Until a larger proportion of 
the total population is exposed to 
the program, its total effect will 
of necessity be limited.” 

Just recently, 


j}eral Mills showed six of the break- 
\fast story commercials to mem- 
bers of its research and advertis-| 


ing departments and concluded 
that the presentation of the com- 
mercials was successful to the 
point of meeting all the qualifi- 
cations laid down by Schwerin 


Research Corp., New York organi- | 


zation specializing in testing radio 
and television shows. 

The Cereal Institute is concerned 
about the nature of the com- 
mercials for more than the ap-| 
parent reason of “sell.” Since the! 
program is carried by the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. and the sta- 
tions as a public service feature, 
with no time charges involved, 
caution must be exercised in the 
wording of the commercials so as 
not to jeopardize the institute’s 
position or alienate NBC and its 
paying clients. 


77.1% of the house-! 


mentioned ce-| 


in October, Gen-| 


by which time 


show of 1951; the New Jersey 
Science Teachers Assn., for the 
outstanding science program of 
the year, and an up-coming award 
from Look. 

In addition, numerous leaders 
in education have tendered their 
'substantial approval of the pro- 
| gram, including the Chicago Board 
of Education, which has recom- 
mended it for free-time viewing, 
with follow-up presentations in 
classrooms and laboratories 


Bushfield Leaving BBDO 

George I. Bushfield, v.p. and ac- 
count executive with Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, will leave 
that agency on Jan. 1 to establish 
a personal consulting business on 
advertising and public relations 
problems for companies not now 
employing an advertising agency 
in his home area of Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey 


Sandura Makes Switch 
Sandura Co., Philadelphia, pro- 
ducer of Sandran wall covering 
and other products, has switched 
its account from John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Philadelphia, to Hicks 
& Greist, New York. Plans are 
under way for a major spring pro- 
motion on Sandran, “a revolution- 
ary new vinyl plastic floor cover- 
ing that never needs scrubbing.” 


Bruning Co. Names Chirurg 

Charles Bruning Co., New York, 
manufacturer of drafting room 
equipment and supplies, has ap- 
pointed James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., New York, as its agency. 


| Majestic Radio V. P. 


| 


® As a public service feature, and | 
as a much-lauded educational TV. Warren W. Frebel has been named 
offering, “Mr. Wizard” should have, Vice president in charge of purchasing 


little to worry about, having ga-| of Majestic Radio and Television, Divi- 
sion of the Wilcox-Gay Corporation, 


said breakfast was the most im- 
portant meal of the day. Of those 
who were aware of the show but 
could not connect it with break- 
fast or food, 52.1% said breakfast 


thered its share of praise in the 
past year. 
Among the awards presented to 


the show have been those from the! 


Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club, for the best new television 


New York. He is one of 365,024 daily 
Wall Street Journal readers from coast- 
to-coast. To reach men who are step- 
ping up in business, advertise in Amer- 
ica’s Only National Business Daily. 

( ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1951 


Sears Introduces Car in 12 Markets; 
Not All Papers Charge General Rate 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the local retail rate or at the na- 
tional (or automotive) rate?” 


® To determine the answer, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE again made a cross- 
country check of newspapers in the 
19 markets selected by Sears for 
introducing the car. 

AA asked 25 publishers in the 
19 markets whether the local Sears 
stores had offered any newspaper 
copy featuring the car to their 
papers and whether such copy 
would run at the retail rate or the 
automotive (or general) rate. 


Although most respondents in- | 


sisted that Sears’ Allstate copy 
would be accepted only at the 
automotive or national rate, there 
were some very important excep- 
tions. 


8 In Dallas, where auto dealer ad- 
vertising has carried the local rate 
since the war (AA, Dec. 17) the 
papers are billing Sears at the re- 
tail rate, just as they would any 
local auto retailer. 

L. C. Lau, director of advertis- 
ing of the Beaumont Enterprise & 
Journal, said that the Beaumont 
papers carried the six-column an- 
nouncement ad at the retail rate. 

E. Julian Herndon of the Arkan- 
sas Democrat told AA on Tuesday 
that Sears had not yet offered the 
paper any copy, but that “any ad- 
vcrtising, whether separate or as 
part of the regular ad... will take 
our local general rate, which is 
15% less than our national rate.” 
Thus, Sears auto ads would not 
carry an agency commission. (The 
Arkansas Gazette, however, plans 
to charge the general rate.) 


® Eugene J. Lemcoe, director of 
advertising of the Houston Post, 


said cryptically that his paper is| 


“willing to run the ad, if tendered, 
at our applicable rate.” 

Most of the other publishers, 
however, pointed out that they 
would bill Sears at the automotive 
or national rate. Even though the 
promotion in each market is con- 
trolled by the local store manager 
and all advertising decisions are 


motive rate.” 

Birmingham News Co.: “Any 
new car advertising which appears 
in these papers will run at the 
general rate. No newspaper adver- 
tising on their car has been re- 
leased to us by Sears.” 

Knoxville Journal: “Copy will 
run at the automotive or general 
rate.” 

Orlando Sentinel 
“General rate applies.” 

Lubbock Avalanche and Jour- 
nal: “All copy on the Allstate car. 
appearing in our publications will 
be billed at the regular general 
rate which is our automotive rate.” 

Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock: 
| “General rate applies.” 

Wayne Henly, advertising direc- 
tor, said that “any retail ad where 
| automotive copy is placed within 
| the border” will carry the full gen- 
j}eral rate. “We cannot,” he ex- 
| plained to AA, “break down our 
| automotive rate which has been in 
| effect for years to our many other 


good automotive accounts.” 


| 

|@ Phoenix Republic & Gazette: 
“We will charge all Allstate ad- 
| vertising the general rate.” 

| Salt Lake City Tribune and Tele- 
gram: Sears had not placed an in- 
troductory ad. 

Norfolk Newspapers: “We 
quoted Sears the automotive rate, 
the only basis on which we will 
run new car advertising and the 
identical rate we charge all other 
automobile manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and dealers.” 

Knoxville News-Sentinel: “Rate 
will be general, not retail.” 

Richmond Newspapers: “Gener- 
| al rate will apply.” 

Fayetteville Observer: “All new 
automobile advertising is carried 
at general rates. Any deviation 
| now for certain cars would be un- 
| fair to others in the same classi- 

fication. We do not contemplate 
any change in our policy.” 

All Scripps-Howard papers, in- 
| cidontality, will carry the advertis- 
ing at the national rate only. Thus 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel, the 
| Memphis Press-Scimitar and Com- 
mercial Appeal and the Houston 


and Star: 


YOUR ONE BRAND NEW CAR 


ROFBUCE AND CO i 


lt 
ALLSTATE 


on display Thursday, at all 3 Sears stores! 
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WITH SEARS’ GUARANTEE—Typicel of the advertising which will 
run in 19 morkets during Sears’ introductory compoign for 
the new Allstate auto are these newspaper ads. The ad at left 
appeared in the Dallas newspapers Dec. 19 and 20. The 480- 
line copy at the right runs during the following ten-doy period. 


Copy at the right features the 90-day warranty on the 
a battery guarantee and a tire guorontee, plus the wash@ble 
vinyl! interior and “lowest cost auto accessories.’ All copy 
radio and TV advertising) is scheduled by the local An 
Roebuck & Co. retail stores. | 


Rock; San Antonio; Houston; Bay- ©)’Fqrril] Discloses Plans for Building 
Network of 18 Mexican Video Stations 


Mexico City, Dec. 18—Romulo| of the border. 


town; Beaumont; Waco; Lubbock; 
Dallas and Phoenix. 

Cities in which the car will make 
its debut during January are Salt 
Lake City; Knoxville; Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Norfolk; Jackson, Orlando 
and Portsmouth, Va. 


O'Farrill, industrialist, publisher 


Motorola Telecasts TV Line 


PPO = 


Monte Kleban, currently - 


and broadcaster who now operates eral manager of XELD-TV, 
two television stations in Mexico,| been appointed to administer the 
is planning to build 18 video sta- | O’Farrill 


inter-American _ teleyi- 


made by him, the papers indicated 
that they definitely felt no ex- 
ceptions should be made. 

AA found no evidence that Sears 
had systematically exerted pres- 
sure to obtain the retail rate for}® No replies were received from 
Allstate ads. Negotiations in all} the Waco News-Tribune and 
cases have been carried on be-| Times-Herald; Baytown Sun; 
tween Sears’ store managers and| Houston Chronicle; San Antonio 
the local newspaper representa-| Express and News; San Antonio 
tives. In fact, Sears’ home office| Light; Clarion Ledger and Daily 
here did not know details on the| News, Jackson, Miss.; Star, Ports- 
promotion in any given market un- |mouth, Va.; and the Knoxville 
til the store manager in that city | Journal. 
filed his report. The advantages to AA’s check last week indicated 
Sears of a local rate are obvious. that many of these papers planned 
And the implications of such a lo-' to charge the general rate, but 
cal rate are equally obvious to ad- there were some which apparently 
men immediately concerned. had not yet reached a decision and 
several which did not plan to de- 
cide until directly confronted by 
the problem. 

Cities in which the car was in- 
troduced this week are: Birming- 
ham; Memphis; Richmond; Little 


Press can be expected to insist on 
the national rate for any Allstate 
advertising carried by them. 


® The papers responding, and their 
replies, were: 

Salt Lake City. Deseret News: 
“It is expected that Salt Lake City 
newspapers will charge the auto- 


SEARS’ ALLSTATE CAR—Here is Sears’ new automotive offering, which is being in- 
troduced in 25 stores in 19 markets. The cor, built by Koiser-Frazer, is available in 
four- and six-cylinder models and carries a large number of parts bearing the All- 
stote brand name. Its price ranges from $1,395 to $1,796, depending on the model. 


Motorola Inc., Chicago, will un- 
veil its 1952 line of television re- 
ceivers during its coast-to-coast 
television and radio sponsorship 
of the charity Shrine East-West 
football game from San Francisco, 
Saturday, Dec. 29, 1:30 p. m., PST 
The action is unprecedented, ac- 
cording to the company, since new 
lines are usually presented to dis- 
tributor organizations before be- 
ing shown to dealers, press and 
public. 


Sponsors TV ‘Dragnet 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
New York, has signed to sponsor 
a TV version of “Dragnet” on the 
9-9:30 p.m., EST, Thursday night 
National Broadcasting Co. televi- 
sion spot currently occupied by the 
first half of “Ford Festival,” 
starting Jan. 3. The “Ford Festi- 
val” will be televised over NBC 
9:30-10 p. m., EST, on Thursdays 
from Jan. 3 on. 


Form Halifax Ad, Sales Club 
First meeting of the newly 
formed Sales and Advertising 
Club of Halifax, N. S., will be 
|held in January. Officers of the 
club are Marshall A. Wilson, 
Northern Electric Co., president; 
Martin Livingston, Halifax Herald 
Ltd., Ist v.p.; G. Phil Blackman, 
ad manager of Wood Bros. 2nd 
| v.p., and Ralph A. Pepper, Acadian 
Lines, secretary-treasurer. 


Bing Buys Out Partner 


Ralph Bing has purchased com- | 


plete interest in Bing & Haas, 
Cleveland agency. The name of 
the agency is being changed to 
Ralph Bing Advertising. Personnel 
and accounts will remain un- 
changed. 


tions, extending from the U. S. | sion and film activities from @f- 
border to Mexico City. 


At the present time, Mr. O'Far- | 


fices in the capital. : 
Mr. Kleban recently was pl@n- 


rill and his son, Romulo O’Farril!| ning and advisory consultant to 


Jr., operate Stations XHTV, in 
Mexico City, and XELD-TV, Mata- 
|moros, Tamps., on the Texas bor- 
| der, and are building a third sta- 
| tion at Cortez Pass, Mexico. The 
fourth station—at Tijuana—will 
be started immediately, using RCA 
| equipment and a design similar to 
that used at Matamoros. 

In addition to the 18 stations 
| Mr. O’Farrill plans to produce and 
distribute kinescopes and films 
which could be used on both sides 


Jesse Jones’ Station KTRH, Hous- 
ton, and formerly was associated 
with WOAI, San Antonio. 

In announcing the company’s 
plans, Mr. O’Farrill said that he 
felt TV “offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to promote Mexican-U. S. 
cultural, educational and indus- 
trial relationships...By the inter- 
change of network, kinescope and 
film programs...we can create 
better understanding of each oth- 
er’s culture and ways of life.” 


Monsanto Starts 
Institutional Ad 
Series in January 


(Picture on Page 1) 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 19—Beginning 
in January, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. will run a large-scale institu- 


;on Monsanto's plastics, 


National advertising for Mon- 
santo’s plastics division also is 
scheduled for Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and Good Housekeeping. A 
long list of business and trade 
publications will carry advertising 
organic, 
phosphate, Merrimac, Western and 
Texas divisions. 

Gardner Advertising Co. is the 


tional campaign to show how it] agency. 


| is serving industry. 


| The first ad, appearing in Jan- Gregg Ward Promoted to S. M. 


| uary, deals with chemistry in pa- 
|} per making and will be followed 


in February with an ad based on | 


chemistry’s contributions to the 
| plywood industry. Other industries 
| will be covered monthly in subse- 
| quent ads throughout 1952. Four- 
color bleed pages will be used for 
all the ads. 

The schedule includes Business 
Week, Fortune, Newsweek, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
,U. S. News & World Report. 


Gregg T. Ward, general mer- 
chandise sales manager, has been 
promoted to general sales manag- 
er of the footwear and general 
products division of United States 
Rubber Co., New York. 


Johnson Joins Lang. Fisher 

Russell Johnson, formerly an 
instructor at Cooper School of Art, 
Cleveland, has been appointed as- 
sistant art director of Lang, Fish- 
er & Stashower, Cleveland agen- 
cy 
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This Week in Washington... 


Is Stabilization Program Working? 


By Stanley Cohen 


Washington Editor 
WASHINGTON, Dec 20-—After 
hours, some of the government 


people who are regulating wages 
and prices break down and admit 
they aren't sure their stabilization 
program is doing any good. 

For example, take auto prices. 
OPS has recently authorized two 
series of new price increases, but 
consumer resistance to current 
prices is already so severe manu- 
facturers may decide to postpone 


some of the increases—at least 
for the present 
With many consumer goods 


items selling below ceiling, OPS 
people rationalize their situation 
with the assertion that ceilings are 
there “just in case.” 

Obviously, there will be pres- 
sure on Congress to let price con- 
trol die next summer. 

In retail fields, at least, ceilings 
have become the subject of some 
bitter jokes. 

“Of course our industry wants 
ceilings to remain,” one retail trade 
association executive quipped. “It 
gives us a target to shoot for.” 


e . 
Federal Reserve Board reports 
consumers are in a strong posi- 


tion to buy—if and when they de- 
ide to tear loose 

The board finds that only one tm 
en is carrying enought short-term 


ebt to cramp his spending of 
urrent tncome In most cases, 
hort-term debt (for autos and 


ther durables) was purely a mat- 
er of convenience, for consumers 
enerally had liquid assets equal 
r in excess of debts. A 
‘ourth of the short-term debt was 
neurred by the top 10% income- 


these 


rise 
Of total consumer debt during 
951, two-thirds wds mortgages on 
non-farm homes. In all, 47% of 
Buoner-occupied non-farm homes 
mortgaged 
Two-thirds of 
for than 
mong young people 
were generally 


these mortgages 
$5,000; 
those 
excess 


those 
25 to 


of 


ere less 


tn 


For details, see Federal Reserve 
‘DHullerin for December 
Y e . 7 

The “terrible” Capehart Amend- 
ment won't help the steel indus- 


how Te sel 


Use retailers of wdeas, as 


you de product retailers. Sell 

the people who write, edit, speak, 
teach, preach, manage and govern. 
These dealers in uleas have a 
trade paper... Harper's... which 
they read for facts and opinions 
they retail to millions. 


Ash for the facts 


1S i dis 


try absorb any wage boost that 
Phil Murray's steelworkers he, 
extract. 

The amendment, which permits | 
manufacturers to pass on post- 
Korea cost increases, “cuts off” on 
July 26, 1951. 

Moreover, Capehart might ac- 
tually result in lower, rather than 
higher, steel prices. 

Present prices were based on 
last year’s production rates. If ov- 
erhead costs were reapportioned 
on the basis of subsequent in- 
creases in production rates—as| 
Capehart requires—overhead al- | 
lowance per tons of steel would | 
fall below present price levels. 

= © 2 | 

The newest edition of the Cen-| 
sus Bureau’s “Statistical Abstract 
of the U. S.: 1951” contains four | 
tables summarizing advertising | 
expenditures by major lines of | 
business in magazines, radio and 
newspapers during 1948, 1949 and! 
1950. In adding advertising to its 
abstract, the Census Bureau used 
data from established trade sources 
which had already been printed 
in business publications, including 
ADVERTISING AGE. 

The abstract, which sells for $3 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, remains the most valuable 
reference publication issued by the 
government. Its 1,050 pages are 
crammed with tables giving basic 
facts about every aspect of U. S. 
life and commerce. Want to know 
the amount of home construction 
in Atlanta in 1946? See Page 715 
The number of employes in beau- 
ty parlors in 1948? Turn to Page 
874. The number of motor trucks 
farms? Page 584. 

The edition is limited. Only 12,- 
000 copies are available for the 
public. 


on 


Three weeks remain before the 
government's budget for fiscal 
1952-53 goes to Congress, but the 
opening skirmishes already are be- 
ing reported 

President Truman is said to have 
hacked the budget down to the 
neighborhood of $83 _ billion, 
through “heroic” resistance to the 
exhortations of various cabinet 
officers. 

While that's within easy reach of 
the $90 billion peak of World War 


II, it is supposed to be a con- 
siderable cutback from original 
budget estimates. U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce President D. A. Hul- 
cy is predicting that a budget in 
excess of $70 billion would result 
in “more ruinous and more 
despotic” taxes 

Guess at the moment is that 
President Truman would accom- 
pany an $83 billion budget with a 
request for an additional $10 bil- 
lion in taxes—which, by strange 
coincidence, the same amount 
Congress cut from the 1951 tax 
program. Chances are Congress 
won't rush any tax increase dur- 
ing 1952, an election year. 


Is 


Tintair Adds 15 to Staff 

As part of a current expansion 
program, Bymart-Tintair Inc., New 
York, has added 15 district repre- 
sentatives to its national field staff 
to work on the intensive promotion 
planned for Lightening Change, 
the company’s newest product 
Fifty additional field representa- 
tives will join the company this 
month 


Stanthony Appoints Agency 


Stanthony Corp., Glendale, Cal., 
manufacturer of the Stanthony kit- 
chen ventilating unit incorporated 
into a cabinet which installed 
over the range, has appointed} 
Dozier, Eastman & Co., Los Ange-! 
les, to direct its advertising. Build- 
ing and architectural publications 
plus direct mail, point of sale and 
dealer aids will be used. ! 


is 


32 SPREADS—Thirty-two magazines will 


about the work of the Advertising Council since it was formed nearly 
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Ex-Jonesians Named 
i: > in Suit Must Reply 
to Charges Jan. 7 


New York, Dec. 18—Defendants 
named in a “conspiracy” complaint 
by Duane Jones yesterday were 
granted an additional 20-day peri- 
. =: od in which to prepare a reply. 
Se ‘ Originally, the defendants—in- 
| cluding Joseph Scheideler, Joseph 
: =o : x Beck and Paul Werner and the 
sone ae = Manhattan Soap Co.—had until 
sk? pape? : about Dec. 19 to reply to the com- 
| plaint (AA, Dec. 10). Now the 
deadline is Jan. 7, 1952. 
ea | After the reply has been made, 
: }it is up to Mr. Jones to decide 

ea whether he will start the action to 

trial. 


What the Advertining Comned ty =. * 
el nai t fn . 


month to tell 
10 years ago. 


run this spread later this 


Nielsen Slide Rule Slipped 


Comparative daytime radio us- 


32 Magazines to Salute Advertising Council age figures for the first nine 


New York, Dec. 18—A_ public 
service advertising drive that will 
rival some of the biggest commer- 
cial campaigns is scheduled to start 
late this month in 32 magazines. 

The campaign will be a salute to 
the American public and business, 
and to the Advertising Council for 
helping to build “a better Ameri- 
ca.” The occasion for the “salute” 
is the 10th anniversary of the 
council, to be marked in 1952. 

Each of the 32 magazines is con- 
tributing two pages for the an- 


ths of 1950 and 1951 as re- 
niversary ad, which opens the} ported by AbveRTISING AGE by 
council’s observance. The ad has| A. C. Nielsen Co. last Dec. 10 were 
been prepared by McCann-Erick- | incorrect. The Nielsen Co., which 
son as a public service. The pub- | — ng — ee. 
lishers are cooperating through | phot ‘ _—— _ 
the advertising committee of the ; — ' 
National Assn. of Magazine Pub- Total 0. S. Radio Homes 
lishers. | AVERAGE HOURS PER DAY 

The council, which began as an | e 

independent wartime agency, has, — — tem) 
through its constituents, contrib- | yeaium Cities 
uted public service advertising | Smal Town, Rural 
which is valued at more than $1.5} 


| 
billion. | Reeves to Dowd, Redfield 


Aeronautics Board Criticizes Service of 


Non-Scheduled Lines; 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 18—Non- 
scheduled air carriers contended 
today that Civil Aeronautics Board 
regulations which prevent them 
from advertising result in serious 
inconvenience to the public 

Irregulars stated their position 
after CAB issued a report contend- 


ing that the public is being incon-| 


venienced by failure of non-scheds 
to provide service which is prom- 
ised to passengers 

In a letter to Aircoach Transport 
Assn. and Independent Military 
Air Transport Assn., CAB said 
there is an increasing number of 
complaints “from members of the 
public” alleging improper treat- 
ment by large irregular carriers 
and their agents 


® Many of the complaints relate to 
serious delays, inconveniences and 
hardships, CAB said. Others re- 
sult from “deceptive advertising 
and public representations.” 

CAB said irregulars often fail 
to disclose the identity of the car- 
rier who to perform service, 
leaving the public with the impres- 
sion that the ticket agent is in fact 
the carrier. 

Other “misrepresentations” listed 
by the board include: 

1. Misrepresentation as to quali- 
ty, kind and cost of service and 
type and size of aircraft used. 

2. Misrepresentations as to times 


Is 


of departure and arrival, trip 
time, routes to be traveled, and 
j}number and places of stops en 
route 


3. Falsely representing that spe- 
cial discounts, priorities and other 
advantages are available when 
such are not available. 

In addition, CAB said some ir- 
regular carriers have charged ex- 
cessive fares in some instances, and 
unauthorized reduced fares in 
others. 


® Amos Heacock, president of the 
Aircoach Assn., conceded there 
have been instances where passen- 
gers were overcharged, but placed 
the blame on independent ticket 
agents. 

“Until CAB permits carriers to 
advertise openly and freely that 
they are conducting route-type 
operations between named points, 
discipline will never be entirely ef- 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp., New 
| York, manufacturer of television 
| picture tubes and recording tape, 


. has a sinted Dowd. Redfield 
They Ask Ad Rights appointed Dow edfield & 


Johnstone, New York, and John 
fective,” Mr. Heacock contended. 


C. Dowd Inc., Boston, to handle its 

account. Hilton & Riggio, New 
| Under present rules, irregulars| York, formerly serviced the ac- 
are not permitted to “offer” sched- | count. 


|}uled flight departures between 
W. A. Taylor Elects 2 V. P.s 


| fixed points. Advertising of serv- 
ice, other than irregular departure; Byron Tosi and Lester A. Roden 
have been elected v.p.s of W. A. 


as traffic warrants, results in puni- | 
Taylor & Co., New York, wine and 


| tive action by CAB. 
liquor producer. Mr. Tosi joined 


the company in 1944 and has been 
Says Carpet Promotions Are ; 


- head of the greater New York 

Becoming Too Opportunistic wholesale operation since last year. 

Sol Stoumen, president of Mr. Roden has been advertising 
|Charles Stoumen & Son and head ™4nager since 1945. 
| of the National Assn. of Carpet 
Retailers, has taken carpet re- Dorland Gets Mona Lisa 
tailers to task, in a recent press Mone Lisa ¥ jati a 
lstatement, for adopting “borax” Mona Lisa Foundation has ap- 
advertising for special price pro- pointed Dorland Advertising, New 
motions Enough setetiers have York, to introduce a new line of 
adopted this method to damage foundation garments. National and 


local advertising will be used. 


seriously the over-all carpet retail Harriett Kay, formerly with Amos 


picture, he said. 


“Usually, the retailers whe fe Parrish & Co., has joined the 
sort to the ‘tell them anything’) *8°"°Y @° 4 Copy mesaneatins 
approach are the exception and 
tend to emphasize the legitimate j ~* 
merchant's policy,” he said. “How- 


ever, recently several outstanding 
carpet retail concerns embarked j 
on a dangerous opportunistic pro- | 
gram from which there is no re- 
| 
' 


on the 
85 IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIAL AND 


_ TRADE MARKETS 


turning.” Mr. Stoumen suggests 
that carpet retailers decrease the 
number of special promotions and 
advertise more merchandise at 
regular prices. 


BAB Adds 18 Stations 

Eighteen stations have become 
members of Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau, New York. They are: 
| Burin Bremerten, Wash.; KBUR, 


Burlington, Ia.; KFVD, Los Ange- 
les; KLOK, San Jose, Cal.; KMLB, 
|Monroe, La.. KPQ, Wenatchee, 
| Wash.; KSIW, Woodward, Okla.; 
KVAN, Vancouver, Wash.; KVON, 
|Vallejo and Napa, Cal.; KVOS, 
Bellingham, Wash.; WCAU, Phila- 
| delphia; WGAP, Maryville, Tenn.; 
WIRE, Indianapolis; WKPT, 
| Kingsport, Tenn.; WPLA, Plant 
|City, Fla.;: WPUV, Pulaski, Va.: 


| WRAY, Princeton, Ind. and 
WTVB, Coldwater, Mich. | 
Farnsworth Names Stowe = 
William P. Stowe, editor of Refer First to the 


Manager’s Magazine and District 
Management, published by the 
Life Insurange Agency Manage- 


ment Assn., has been named v.p. (1952 MARKET DATA & 
and director of publications of DIRECTOKY NUMBER 


Farnsworth Publishing Co. and 
Industrial Marketing 


Notebook Inc., New York. Mr. 
Stowe will direct the production 

of a group of external house or- | 200 €. ILLINOIS ST.» CHICAGO 11, ILL 
gans concerning life insurance. — 
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m™ PHOTO REVIE 


POSTER BOY—This is the March of Dimes outdoor poster, to be graphed on holiday in Germany, where his father is an Air 
featured in 8,000 locations during January; it is the work of Force warrant officer. He will be seven in January; for five 
John Falter, adaptation by Mark Seelen, general art director of of those years he has been under treatment for polio, much of the 
Outdoor Advertising Inc. The boy is Lorry Jim Gross, photo. money being supplied by March of Dimes funds. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY—Outdoer Life played host to automobile foctory advertising ex- 

ecutives and agency men at a Christmas porty held in Detroit's Sheraton-Cadillac 

Hotel. From left to right: Ted Young, Detroit manager, Outdoor Life; Ben Donaldson, 

advertising director, Ford Motor Co.; Carl Georgi Jjr., v.p. and media director, D 
P. Brother & Co.; and Stephen P. Glennon, advertising director of Outdoor Life 


BRAND NAMES—Horry A. Berk (left), v.p.. Warwick & Legler, shows Brand Names TOO LATE NOW—Postmaster Albert Goldman of New York (left) take the advice, you con still mail early for New Year's. Mo 
Foundation’s 1952 advertising paign to the foundation's board chairman, John and Bernard Hantman of the Mail Advertising Club, aided by here are finalists in the Mail Advertising Club's “Miss Mail 
W. Hubbell (center), v.p. of Simmons Co., and director William H. Eoton, president four models, remind New Yorkers to mail early. If you didn’t vertising of 1952" contest. The postmaster will be o judge 
of the American Home Magazine Corp. The 12 ads—six to consumers and six to 

merchants—are based on the theme, “In the U. S. A. the buyer is boss.” 


‘This year Im giving all my time to the kiddies. After all, you grownups dont need me 
—not when you can get such wonderful Arrow Shirts and Ties and things at... 


ANNOUNCERS—Announcing the second international Hallmark Art Award com- 
petition, offering $12,500 in prizes to artists for water colors on Christmas themes, 
are Joyce C. Hall (center), president of Holl Brothers, Kansas City, Mo.; Fairfax M. 
Cone, Foote, Cone & Belding, agency for Hallmark cords, and Viadimir Visson, 
Wildenstein Galleries, whose organization will direct the competition through its 
golleries in New York, Paris, London ond Buenos Aires. 


CHRISTMAS CAR CARD-—As a dealer aid, Cluett, Peabody & Co., national magazine ads. Cards are supplied to Arrow deolers 
maker of Arrow shirts, adapted this car card from one of its free of charge. 


GOOD GUESSERS GET GIFTS—Astute estimates of readers’ response to McCall's current “My Bedroom”  McColl’s Tim Knipe and new GE clock radio from Lewis & Conger’s sleep shop, while Doris Keogh, store 
contest earned 50 prominent advertising people an assortment of useful prizes. LEFT: Homer Evans representative, looks on. RIGHT CENTER: David Waske (right), of Dorfthue & Coe, beams approval os Mr. 
(right), ad manager of James M. Lees & Sons and top winner, smiles as Mrs. Evans selects dishwasher as Knipe installs o poir of Fitts electric slippers. RIGHT: John Rigor (right), Fuller & Smith & Ross, falls under 
her prize Williom B. Carr, McCall's advertising director, promises immediate delivery. LEFT CENTER: Charles somnolent spell of an automatic sheep rotator, while co-worker Jackie Sudderth puffs contentedly on her 
Konselman (center), Karagheusian advertising director and second prize winner, accepts congrats from Robot cigoret holder. Mr. Knipe looks on. 
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Publisher-Senator Arthur Capper Dies 


He was a founder of the 4H 
Clubs and was on the 4H board as 
well as the Boy Scout board. He 
also had a standing offer of hos- 
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merged with the Smith interests 
During the depth of the depres- 
sion in 1933, Mr. Smith returned 
to the company—becoming pres- 
ident, treasurer and chairman of 
the executive board. 


Topeka, Dec. 20—Arthur Capper, 
founder of Capper Publications, 
governor of Kansas four years and 
a U. S. senator 39 years before his 


retirement in pital treatment for any crippled; Mr. Smith was active in a 

1948, died here child in Kansas—an offer from| number of other companies, being 

last night of which thousands benefited |a director and member of the ex- 
pneumonia. Mr. About the biggest annual event | ecutive committee of Crucible Steel 

ee Capper was 86 in Mr. Capper’s life was the picnic! Co.; treasurer and a director of 
As a youth, Mr. he held every year on his birthday Great Lakes Steamship Co.; and 

Capper got his for the children of his state. |a director of U. S. Hoffman Ma- 

hands and _his |chinery Co., Toledo Shipbuilding 

head weil filled # Mr. Capper once explained his|Co., and Syracuse Transit Co. He 


with printers’ ink entry into politics by stating that| was also president of the board 


oe 


in Garnett, Kan., 


his old political friends from his 


of trustees of Syracuse University, 


where he lived statehouse reporting days decided | and had been president of the 
and went to shor ¢ he should run for office. “They| Syracuse Automobile Club since 
school. When he mur Sapper | took me in hand and made me gov-| 1904. 

was 19 he moved on to Topeka ernor,” he said. They “took him in| 


seeking a job on the Topeka Daily 
Capital. After several weeks as a 
printer at $15 a week, he was of- 
fered a job as a reporter at $10. 
Convinced that he could go fur- 
ther as a reporter, he accepted the 


hand” again in 1916 when he was 
reelected by a 162,000 majority, 
ind again in 1918 when he was 
elected to his first term in the 
Senate. 

Many years ago Publisher Cap. 


MARSH WATKINS 

New York, Dec. 19—-Marsh Wat- 
kins, 60, advertising manager of 
W. A. Hathaway Co., furniture and 
rug retailer, died yesterday at 
his home. He had been advertising 


WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST JUDGES—Judges of the $10,000 Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co.'s “TV Touchdown” contest pick the most outstanding entries of 
window displays used by applicnce dealers for Westinghouse’s NCAA football 
promotion. From left to right: Ben Read, display department, Bamberger’s, Newark, 
N. J.; George Kindred, president cf Kindred & Maclean, display lithographer, Long 


nen S « : aaanell ,)per laid down his ublishin . Island City, N. Y., and Ralph Nicholson, v.p. of Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York. 
rameton and sn | PSaaghy: NY PAMMAMMEL anager’. the company snce|_ tO 
> he was city itor, anc en ; «ts 
: “ aad all ” —_" seg 1943. ‘ . 

Olitical editor, a post which in- My chief aim,” he said, “is to ee ati six years until he bought the ; 

— = rl SF ogad- ng il make & steadfast friend of every| Mr. Watkins: was a native “ Mauch Chunk Daily Times Fine, Spencer Chemical 
man, woman and child who sub-| Wheeling, W. Va., and was grad-| the late George Gray. That paper| Issues New House 

® Moving out of Kansas to broad-| S¢tibes for or advertises in my pa- uated from the University of West) .)orbed the Daily News in 1927.| 

en his experience, Mr. Capper| Pe', oF transacts business of any] Virginia. At the age of 21 he was Organ for Dealers 

spent several years on the New| "ature with my office; the under-| appointed a police judge in — K. D. EWART g 


York Tribune and then moved to 
Washington the Washington 
correspondent of the Capital 


as 


Topeka State Journal and Kansas 


in Topeka and KCKN in Kansas 
City, Kan | 


lying principle that has built up 


ing, becoming the youngest jurist 
in the state. He served as a lieu- 


the Capper business is to treat 
everybody squarely and not know- 
ingly have a dissatisfied patron.” 


tenant in the Army in World 


War I. After the war he joined!) 


Choy food products division of 


City Kansan, Household and WIBW | Beatrice Foods Co. here, died Dec. 


14 following a heart attack. 
Mr. Scales joined the La Choy 


‘division in 1942 as employe re- 


® Apart from Mr. Capper’s well- 
known interests in agriculture and 
his opposition to liquor, he was 
especially interested in children’s 


|lations manager after having 
| served as an athletic coach for 19 
| years. He was promoted to sales 
manager in 1945. 


Granp Junction, CoLo., Dec. 19 
—Charles Howell, 69, co-owner of 
KFXJ here, and KGLN, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., died here last week. 

Mr. Howell, with his son, Rex, 
formed the Western Slope Broad- 
casting Co. in 1930 and began op- 
erating KFXJ. They opened KGLN 
in 1950. 


! 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 20—K. D.| _ KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 18— 


Ewart, advertising manager of The 
Country Guide, died here Dec. 13 


| 


Spencer Chemical Co., about 65% 
of whose total volume is derived 
from the sale of ammonium ni- 


Watkins,. 56, publisher of the Ash- 
land Herald-Progress since 1936 
and formerly promotion manager | 
of the Chicago Daily News, died! 
here Dec. 14. 


mation on the company’s decision 
to issue the publication, a minia- 
ture dummy of the first issue, plus 
photos and similar material. 
Projected as a quarterly, the 
magazine carries no advertising, 
either frorn Spencer or other man- 
ufacturers interested in the field. 
The editorial material, using to a 
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K&E Promotes Kibrick 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, 
has promoted Robert Kibrick, 


activities. Long before 4H Club | business manager of the research great extent pictures, drawings 
days, his publications sponsored | CLARENCE T. FAIRBANKS JAMES J. BOYLE division, to director of media re- and cutlines, is influenced by a 
} “pig and poultry clubs” for boys} Cuicaco, Dec. 18—Clarence T. i | search and statistical analysis, suc- single yardstick, Spencer points 
and girls. ’ | Fairbanks, 69, president of the Je ey —, a hasan be ees ae eee = has ith out: “Does this material help deal- 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithograph-|J@™es J. Boyle, publisher o e| signed. Mr. Kibric as been w ers do a better job, earn more 


Bristol-Myers V.P. 


E. Lloyd Bernegger has been named 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Bristol-Myers Products Division, New 
York. Mr. Bernegger is a regular 
reader of The Wall Street Journal 
Like most men everywhere who are 
getting ahead in business he finds The 
Journal provides necessary background 
for important decisions. 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 


ing Co. here and a founder of the 
Lithographers Assn. of Chicago, 
died Sunday in Wesley Memorial 
Hospital. 


|H. W. SMITH 


Mauch Chunk Times-News, died 
on Dec. 15 at the home of a daugh- 
ter here after an illness of two 
weeks. He was 79. 

The dean of newspaper men in 
Carbon County, he had been active 


| DeMambro Radio to Sullivan 


K&E since 1950, prior to which he 
was research manager for the 
New York Sun. 


money or enjoy a laugh?” 


er 


COLOR PRINTS 


1 to 5000 


J 
| : : Boston, Providence, Worcester From your artwork or transparencies 
| until he was taken ill. He was the : ? it Color P 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 18—Hurl- and Manchester, N. H., has ap- > Rembow Prints, REDEX 


|but William Smith, 86, president 
lof L. C. Smith-Corona Typewriter 
| typewriter business, died Dec. 

at his home here from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Born in Center Lisle, N. Y., and 
}educated at Lisle Academy, Mr. 
Smith began his business career 
in the employ of the L. C. Smith 
Gun Co., founded in 1877 by a 
brother, Lyman. He and his three 
brothers withdrew from the gun 
business in 1888 and organized 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co., 
Hurlbut becoming treasurer. 

In 1893, the company was 
merged with Union Typewriter 
Co., and thereafter produced the 
Smith-Premier, Remington, Cali- 
graph, Densmore and Yost type- 
writers 


8 In 1903, the four brothers with- 
drew from Smith-Premier and or- 
ganized the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. Hurlbut became 
treasurer. When his brother Mon- 
roe died in 1914, he took over the 
duties of secretary. 

Mr. Smith retired from active 
management in 1924. Two years 
‘later Corona Typewriter Co. was 


son of a coal miner. 
In 1902 Mr. Boyle became a re- 
porter for the Hazelton Daily 


|Co., and one of the pioneers in the | cyqndard. where he continued for 
1 


« Peacock Color Prints 


pointed Daniel F. Sullivan Co., 
Thomas 8B. Noble Associates 


Boston, to handle its advertising 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1 


Poor Credit Risks 
Force Bankruptcy 
on Arthur Rosenberg 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mostly in the central, southern and 
Atlantic Coast states, with aver- 
age claims of a few hundred dol- 
lars. 


8 Also involved are daily news- 
papers in some 25 cities across 
the country. Some of the other 
creditors include: 

Argosy, $163; Best Detective 
Group, $929; Broadcasting Pub- 
lications, $221; Brooklyn Eagle, 
$374; Esquire, $333; Hunting & 
Fishing, $132; J. Fred Henry Pub- 
lications, $578; Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, $742; Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt, $201; New York Times, 
$1,061; New York Herald Tribune, 
$781; New York World-Telegram 
& Sun, $210; Parents’ Institute, 
$828; Popular Mechanics, $191; 
Popular Science Monthly, $553; 
Philadelphia Inquirer, $728; Ra- 
dio Daily, $463; Sponsor, $191; 
Tide, $306; United Features Com- 
ics Group, $850; Franklin Typog- 
raphers, $1,795; Reynolds Offset, 
$1,506, and WMGM, $1,400. 

Among the accounts that have 
moved to Miller Advertising are 
Pennington Furniture Co.. Mon- 
arch-Saphin, Max Fertigs Sons, 


951 


| Last Minute News Flashes 


Bothwell Adds 3: Torp Named Media Director 


New York, Dec. 21—Harry Torp, formerly with Kenyon & Eckhardt 
and Owen & Chappell, has been appointed director of all media for W. 
Earl Bothwell Inc. Julian Gerard, formerly head of Julian Gerard & 
Associates, and Robert P. Wilson, formerly with Duane Jones Co., have 
joined the Bothwell agency as members of the contact department. 


Angstadt, Lubow Join Young & Rubicam 

New York, Dec. 21—Earle K. Angstadt Jr. and Oscar B. Lubow have 
joined Young & Rubicam as merchandising executives. Mr. Angstadt 
formerly was a buyer with Macy’s, New York, and Mr. Lubow was as- 
sistant merchandising director with William H. Weintraub Co. 


Cunningham & Walsh Names Giegerich V.P. 


New York, Dec. 21—Cunningham & Walsh has named Car! R. Giege- 
rich a v.p. of the agency. He is account executive for E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, American Export Lines and Italian Lines. 


‘Esquire’ and ‘Coronet’ to Doyle Dane Bernbach 

New York, Dec. 21—Esquire and Coronet have appointed Doyle Dane 
Bernbach Inc. to handle their advertising. Lennen & Mitchell is the 
previous agency. 


Lipton Appoints Three; Other Late News 

e Thomas J. Lipton Inc. has added two members to its advertising 
staff and appointed a premium buyer. Robert H. Braun, previously 
with the Biow Co., is now brand manager for Lipton Frostee dessert 
mix. Brackett Hazen, formerly with American Home Foods, has been 
named brand man for Lipton soup mixes. He replaces William Rosen- 
berger, with the company since 1950, who now is in charge of all 
premium buying for Lipton. 


| 


| @ Ekco Products Co. has appointed Phil Lesly Co., Chicago, to handle | 


its public relations account. 
|e Jack Wolf has been named copy supervisor of Fred Wittner Advertis- 


| ing, New York. He joined the agency last year from the advertising 
department of the International Nickel Co. 


41 


MISS RHEINGOLD, PAST AND PRESENT—Anne Hogan (right), elected Miss Rhein- 
gold of 1952, is congratulated by Elise Gammon, who held the titie this year. Miss 
Hogon was the only native New Yorker of the final candidates for the title. 


‘Building’ Rebuked — __awyers Disagree 


On Use of ABC Data 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—The Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations informed some 


on Ruling in 


Manhattan Pontiac Corp., Kaskels | 
Jewelry, Toni Lee Ltd. (Bra-Top| 
slips), All-State Garment Corp. | 
and Miner’s Cosmetics. 

Mr. Chartow told AA that he is | 
undecided about his future plans. 


| advertisers and agencies last week 
e Orrin E. Christy Jr., formerly with the Biow Co., has joined Ruth-|that it recently complained to 
rauff & Ryan, New York, as a time buyer. Magazine of Building about its cir- 


: . _ . ; | culation claims and induced that 
S Reamer dame of Lewin, Williams & Saylor, has been cnet publication to discontinue “com- 


‘Journal’ Case 


New York, Dec. 21—Two law- 
yers familiar with the advertising” 


| parative analyses” Building had 


DuMont Establishes 
Merchandising Unit 
as Sponsor Service 


New York, Dec. 21—lIndicating 
that DuMont Television Network 
plans to continue emphasizing the 
importance of making video pay 
off for the advertiser, Chris J. 
Witting, general manager of the 
company, announced the estab- 
lishment of a merchandising and 
business development department 
as an added service for sponsors. 

Appointed to direct this new 


activity was Edward Kletter, who | 


resigned as president of Product 
Advertising Corp. and v.p. of 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., 
to take the post. Product Adver- 
tising Corp. is the agency for one 
of DuMont’s best customers, Drug 
Store TV Productions, sponsor of 
“Cavalcade of Stars.” 


® The department was set up, Mr. 
Witting said, 
minister merchandising and point 
of sale promotional activities in 
connection with products adver- 
tised on DuMont programs. 

Mr. Kletter will be succeeded 
at Product Advertising Corp. by 


David Karelitz, advertising mana- | 


ger of United Cigar-Whelan Stores. 
One of the Product Advertising 
Corp. shows on DuMont, “Cosmo- 
politan Theater,” has been can- 
celed, but the agency expects to 
replace it with another program 
as soon as a proper vehicle can be 
found. 

The Product Advertising Corp. 
telecasts are a cooperative venture 
between food manufacturers, who 
pay the costs, and druggists and 
drug chains, which reciprocate by 
giving the advertised products 
good point of sale position. 


Korean Gls Air Yule Tidings 


A special Christmas day broad- 
east in which GIs who fought in 
Korea can exchange greetings with 
relatives and friends at home will 
be presented over 543 stations of 
the Mutual network by Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Assn., 
Omaha, for the second year. The 
broadcast will be heard from 2 to 
3 p.m., EST. Bozell & Jacobs, 
Omaha, is the agency. 


ee 


e A new group headed by N. C. Earl Jr., formerly president of Childs 
| and Howard Johnson restaurant chains, has taken over management 
| and control of D. A. Schulte Inc., which operates 161 tobacco stores in 
97 cities. Mr. Earl and Frederick Lewisohn recently acquired 400,000 
shares of Schulte stock, and hold options on an additional 392,157 
shares. Mr. Earl succeeds H. Cornel] Smith, who hag resigned as the 
| Schulte president. New board members include Selig S. Burrows, an 
officer and director of Central Coat & Linen Service; Dr. Charles F. 
Roos, president of Econometric Institute, and Paul Timbal, v.p. of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


e E. W. Cardiff, formerly acting manager of the marketing and pro- 
motion department of C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago manufacturer of 


ager. 


e E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago confectioner, will launch a spring 
advertising campaign for its mint bar in nine markets, using a total of 
750 radio spots per week. Car cards also will be used. 


e Leonie A. McLaughlin, formerly with Ellington & Co. where she han- 
dled the Simtex account, today will be named sales promotion and 
styling director of Simtex Mills’ recently organized denim fabric di- 
vision. 


e@ The Yankee Network has appointed H-R Representatives Inc. as 
| its national radio representative, effective Jan. 1, 1952. 


more than in the comparable peri- 


heating systems and equipment, has been appointed advertising man- | 


Paper Consumption 
Down, ANPA Reports 


| New York, Dec. 21—Consump- 
jtion of newsprint during the first 
|11 months of 1951 is down 0.5% 
‘under the comparable period of 
1950, American Newspaper Pub- 
jlishers Assn. reported today. 

| During the first 11 months of 
‘51, daily newspapers reporting to 
|ANPA used 4,123,240 tons of 
| newsprint, compared with 4,143,- 
1451 tons in the similar period of 
"50. 

Stocks of newsprint on hand and 
in transit at the end of November 
were 40 days’ supply for the aver- 
jage of all daily newspapers re- 
| porting to ANPA. This is a decrease 
of one day’s supply compared with 
the end of October. 


to create and ad-| 


® Reporting newspapers consumed 
402,829 tons of newsprint in Nov- 
ember, 51, compared with 407,943 
tons in November, '50, and 378,626 
tons in November, ‘49. There were 
four Sundays in each November. 

Canadian mills produced 232,- 
958 tons more newsprint in the 
first 11 months of ’51 than in the 
corresponding period of '50, which 
was an increase of 4.8%. U. S. out- 
put was 80,664 tons, or 8.7% more 
than in the first 11 months of °50, 
making a total continental in- 
crease cf 313,632 tons, or 5.4% 


od of °50. 
Stocks of newsprint at the end 
of November, according to the 


Newsprint Service Bureau, were | 


128,078 tons at Canadian mills, 
and 7,526 tons at U. S. mills, 
making a combined total of 135,- 
604 tons compared with 158,346 
tons on Oct. 31, and 118,028 tons 
at the end of November, 1950. 


McCann Appoints Sid Wells 
Manager of Chicago Office 
McCann-Erickson has appointed 
Sidney A. Wells, petroleum group 
head in Chicago, manager of its 
Chicago office, 
effective Jan. 1. 
He succeeds 


Homer Haver- 
male, who is re- 
tiring. 

Mr. Wells 


joined the agen- 
cy’s Cleveland 
office in 1926 and 
was transferred 
to the Chicago 
office in 1938 
and was made 
v.p. in 1945. Two 
years later he was appointed cre- 
ative director and upon the re- 
tirement of Howard G. Smith in 
1951, he was promoted to petro- 
leum group head. He is past presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club of 
Chicago and has been v.p. of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club. 


Sidney A. Wells 


made of architectural and building 
trade publications’ circulations. 

In its Bulletin No. 8562, sent “to 
the advertisers and advertising 
agency members who are buyers 
of space in certain publications in 
the architectural and building 
field,” the Audit Bureau said the 
Magazine of Building had violated 
ABC publicity rules in November 
by the data Building published. 


® The bureau's managing directer, 
James N. Shryock, thereupon sent 
the following wire to P. I. Prentice, 
editor and publisher of Building: 

Our attention has been called to a com 
parative analysis of circulation being used 
by Magazine of Building in the selling 
of advertising space. It is entitled “Com- 
parative analysis of circulation: The Mag 
azine of Building heavy edition vs. Archi- 
tectural Record and Progressive Architec 
ture.” Also “Comparative analysis of 
Magazine of Building light edition vs 
American Builder and Practical Builder.” 

Inasmuch as the figures stated for 
Architectural Record, Progressive Archi- 
tecture, American Builder and Practical 
Builder are not the actual! figures or class- 
ifications as they appear literally in the 
bureau reports and ABC authority 
claimed for them, these two comparative 
analyses of circulation are contrary to 
the provisions of the publicity rules of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. There 
fore it will be necessary for Magazine of 
Building to recall and discontinue these 
comparative analyses at once. Please let 
me have an acknowledgment of this tele- 
gram together with your assurance that 
these statements will be recalled.” 

The ABC said the following tele- 
graphed reply was received from 
R. W. Chasteney Jr., general man- 
ager of Building: 

This will acknowledge your wire to P. I 
Prentice, who is absent from city. Com- 
parative analyses in question have been 
recalled and all other comparable material 
reviewed to insure no similar errors. In 
dividuals in area concerned have thor- 
oughly familiarized themselves with perti- 
nent regulations, Exceedingly regret in 


is 


been taken to orevent repetition 


Sunset Line Names Agency 


Sunset Line & Twine Co., San 
Francisco, has appointed Conner, 
Jackson, Walker & McClure, San 
Francisco, to handle its advertis- 
ing promotion. National outdoor 
and sportsmen’s publications will 
be used. Formerly, the account was 
directed by Brisacher, Wheeler & 
Staff, San Francisco. 


Pipkin Elected Texaco V.P. 


Texas Co., New York, Texaco 
petroleum products manufacturer, 
has elected James H. Pipkin of 
the industrial and public relations 
| department a v.p. 


field are agreed that the Supreme ~ 
Court decision in the case of the” 
Lorain Journal (AA, Dec. 17) has 
major significance—but for oppo-) 
site reasons. 

Gilbert H. Weil, of the law of-7 


|fice of Isaac W. Digges, attorney~ 


| 


| 


for the Assn. of Nationa] Advertis-" 
ers, believes the decision may be- 
the wedge that will eventually” 
open the whole national advertis-— 
ing field to federal regulation. 

George Link, attorney for the’ 
American Assn. of Advertising? 
Agencies, views the decision as” 
containing nothing which would? 
justify the Weil reaction. Mr. Link” 
thinks the decision will result in/ 
the avoidance of federal regula-_ 
tion because “it tends to prevent 
a monopoly which in turn prevents” 
federal regulation.” If there are no 
monopolies, said Mr. Link, there” 
is no need for regulation. 


@ Mr. Link added that the deci- 
sion “should have a fine construc- 
tive effect on the advertising in- 
dustry” because it “clears the at- 
mosphere on the subject of what 
radio-newspaper combinations 
may do.” This application of the 
anti-trust laws, he said, “will be 
best in the long run.” 

In Mr. Weil's view, the high 
court opinion puts “local facets” 
of national advertising under the 
scope of federal ,restrictions— 
where they had previously been 
quite remote from interstate com- 
merce channels 

But Mr. Link doesn’t go along 
with this, saying that advertising 
has already been interstate com- 
merce for many years. Mr. Link is 


|now preparing a full-dress analy- 


cident and believe adequate steps have | 


sis of the decision, which he ex- 


| pects to have ready by the middle 


of next week. 


Brown Joins API Sales Statt > 


Manning Brown, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of 
Dictaphone Corp., New York, and 
prior to that with Ruthrauff & 
Ryan. has been appointed to the 
New York sales staff of Advertis- 
ing Publications Inc. 


Jack Keeshan Joins K&E 

Jack Keeshan has joined Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, New York, as 
Lincoln-Mercury Dealer Assn. re- 
gional account executive for the 
eastern region. He was previously 
with J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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| The Voice of the Advertiser 


‘Out of the Clouds’ Urged 
for Beer Advertising 

To the Editor 
ing how “research studies” 
tinue to report on market condi- 
tions superficially and so far off 
the correct angle and basic con- 
sumer fact 

Like the flour mill company that 
had planned on entering a certain 
market area with newspaper copy. 
A “research study” was made be- 
forehand, however; another of 
those brief cross-section things 

It was reported that most of, the 
families in that area ate bread 
purchased at stores, while only 
the smaller number of the families 
baked their bread. And the 
contemplated newspaper campaign 
was killed 

What was not determined, and 
so reported, was that the families 
in the area baking their bread 
were the larger six to ten-member 
families, while the store bread 
eaters were of two and three to 
a family, light bread eaters, as 
little as a loaf per week. What 
was not determined, and re- 
ported, was that the housewives of 
the large families baked bread, for 
the economy, twice a week, includ- 
ing cakes and pastries on Satur- 
day; and with members of those 
families big bread eaters 
times a day, requiring a loaf per 
day 


It remains amus- 
con- 


so, 


so 


And so the uninformed and mis- | 


informed flour mill lost 
a possible market 


Now comes a “research study” 


company 


report by a Chicago newspaper 
(AA, Nov. 26) on “why people 
drink beer” (300 psychological 


depth interviews) and as a guide 
to beer newspaper advertisers. And 
again “research study” fails to in- 
clude the basic consumer fact 
about beer drinking, but gives ref- 
erences that are ineffective of the 
volume of beer consumed and the 
real beer drinking habit of people. 

The man (and woman, too) in 
that “65% level” reported as the 
“middle majority” drinks beer be- 
cause and when he is thirsty; his 
throat is dry, and he has a thirst 
taste for beer. That goes during the 


day, at end of day, or in the eve- 

! 
ning, seated with companions in 
a pub or home, or alone by his 


fireside 
taste for beer, and 
relaxing reaction., 

It is not because beer costs him 
less money than liquor, 
search study” reported, because it 
doesn't. Time was when he could 
have a lot of beer fun for 25¢ or 
50¢. But now the price is higher, 
and he is drinking more beer, and 
more often. And while the per- 
son next to him is “coasting” with 
a highball, the beer drinker is in- 
to his or third bottle of 
beer, and the cost even. Then 
there is “the shot and a beer,” 
as widely common every day 
is the 9:30 a.m. coke. That costs 
him for the beer and the whisky, 
and more than whisky and water, 
or the cocktail 

So the cost 


its refreshing, 


as 


second 


1s 


as 


difference fades to 
insignificance; not even thought 
of by the beer drinker, but as in- 
cluded in “research study.” 

And the evening gathering of 
guests, drinking beer instead of 
mixes, can run up the same com- 
parable bill for the evening; one 
or two mixed or two to 
four or six bottles of beer per per- 
son, each to his own quantity, and 
with more guests drinking beer 
than liquor. 

Drinking beer to be sociable, or 
because it does not get one “high” 
so soon, or because it is the dem- 
ocratic thing to do, etc., etc., etc., 
as “research study” reports, is not 


drinks, 


three | 


It is a thirst, and a thirst} 


“re-| 


This department is a reader's forum. Letters are welcome 


the reason why people drink beer, 
and is grossly ineffective as to 
volume of beer being drunk or rep- 
resenting the beer drinker. 

People drink beer because and 
when they are thirsty, and because 
of their thirst taste for beer, and 
the friendly, refreshing reaction 
of beer. Of course, that does not 
sound as polite and pretty as “re- 
search study”; but that is the 
basic, first and last and all em- 
bracing fact, and without which 
our brewing companies would find 
it not fit or profitable to make 
and market their product. 

There fault in beer adver- 
tising, “research study” has 
tried to point out, and partly cor- 
rect. However, the great fault in 
beer advertising is that none of it 
appeals to the thirst taste of the 
people, none of it makes the peo- 
ple thirsty for the beer advertised. 
And what a wonderful opportunity 
for such individuality for a brew- 
ing company to adopt, and garner 
even greater preference from the 
enormous voluntary beer drinking 
so prevalent today. 

“Research study” 
told that beer advertising must 
come down out of the clouds of 
the slogan and radio song, and self 
glorifying, monotonous superla- 
tives, and get down to the basic 
fact—that people drink beer when 
and because they are thirsty, and 
because they have a thirst taste 
for beer, and so put into their ad- 
| vertising that market influence of 
| thirst taste appeal. 

FRANK EFFINGER, 
Milwaukee. 
ro e * 
Jack O'’Lantern Meal 
Has This Chet on Ragged Edge 

To the Editor: I tried that 
damned “Jack O'’Lantern break- 
| fast” Jim Woolf wrote about in 
his column in the Nov. 12 issue, 
and all the things he said would 
happen happened, plus a couple of 
more. 


is 
as 


should have 


Having two small girls who love | 


pancakes, and like Jim Woolf, fan- 
cying myself to be a pretty 
pancake-maker, I decided to turn 
out a couple of plates of these 
|eakes for the kids one Sunday 
morning, when I had lots of time. 
Here is what happened: Whipped 
up the batter with my usual fi- 
using not more than four 
| mixing bowls, and folding in the 
separately beaten egg-whites last 


nesse, 


er’s). Meanwhile sausage was bak- 
ing in the oven, and the griddle 
was heating to just that point when 
a drop of water tossed on it boun- 


ces around like a ball before evap- | 


orating in a wisp of steam. 
Cooked first four cakes. Placed 
one on wooden chopping block, ana 
using sharp knife, tried to cut out 
eyes and mouth as in the picture. 
Cake promptly disintegrated. 
Made another attempt on second 
cake, after giving knife a quick 
sharpening. Mild success, though 
mouth badly mutilated. Fed cat to 
get him out from under my feet. 
Removed sausage, and placed first 
four cakes in oven where they 
could keep warm, best looking 
Jack O’Lantern cake on top. 
Second batch of cakes now done. 
Repeated cutting process. This 
time, the eyes tore. Lacking tri- 


angular cooky cutter, was unable 
to get exactly the effect in the 


picture. Put milk on stove to warm 
for baby’s bottle. Removed first 
batch of cakes from oven. Quick- 
ly cut two sausages (and portion 
of my thumb) to form the eyes. 
Placed triangular butter pats in 
place for noses. Noses promptly 
melted and ran. Cat under feet 
again—apparently still hungry 


hot 


for lightness (a trick of my moth-|! 


Threw cat out. Cut two more but- 
ter pats and placed in center of 
Jack O’Lantern faces. No melting 


this time—cakes stone cold. Gave 
bottle to baby. Draped remaining 
Sausages around cakes to form 


hair, as in picture. Resemblance to 
picture very faint. Me from 
hunger. 

Set plates on table, amid ecstatic 
shrieks from children, and con- 
descending murmurs from wife 
(“Isn't daddy clever?"). Much fuss 
over faces. Children refused to 
spoil them by eating them. Cakes 
by this time colder than client's 
heart. ’ 

Meanwhile, third batch of cakes, 
for self and wife, were dry and 
black on the griddle. 

Learned a lesson, anyhow. Jack 
O’Lantern pancakes, and other such 
tricky dishes, are for the cold, 
slick pages of the magazines. Be- 
lieve me, these ad writers ought to 
be a little more practical ... wait a} 
minute, here’s a picture showing! 
a scrambled egg sun rising over! 
a horizon of bacon landscaped with 
parsley trees. It’s beautiful, and| 
looks easy, too. Wonder if I can! 
whip that one up for Sunday morn- | 
ing breakfast? 


too, 


S. B. TREMBLE, | 
Program Director, KCMO | 
Broadcasting Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


| 
| 

* . o 

Calls It ‘Unprintable’ 

To the Editor: Re the article 
“Dictionary in Reverse,” Page 86, 
ADVERTISING AGE for Nov. 19, 1951, 
I think Dr. Schmidt is guilty of a 
| practical joke on Mr. Crichton. 
| You might save someone a great 
deal of embarrassment by pointing 
} out to your readers that brassiere 
| manufacturers would not be pecu- 
| liarly interested in the word calli- 
|colphian, and that, in fact, the 
word is in the worst possible taste 
-unprintable, actually. 

WILLIAM E. Torpey, 
Advertising Manager, General 
Electric Medical Products Co., 

| Milwaukee 
Editor's Note: Mr. Torpey’s let- 
| ter brought this learned reply from 
Dr. Schmidt: 

The opinion that the meaning of 

callicolpian is unprintable and em- 
barrassing is not well taken, at 
least from an etymological point of 
view, unless Mr. Torpey is guilty 
| of the characteristic he is imputing 
| to me—practical jocosity. 
| For Mr. Torpey must realize that 
| polysemantic words are found in 
Greek as well as in English. I grant 
that in one sense, the sense used 
by the medical profession, the com- 
bining form colpian, the bete noire 
of Mr. Crichton’s daedal article, al- 
ludes to an unmentionable ana- 
tomical part. The lay acceptation 
of the word is, however, breast or | 
bosom. 

I like to call Mr. Torpey’s at- 
tention to the perfectly charming 
and impeccable word bathycolpian, 
which can be found in Webster's 
unabridged dictionary. It simply} 
means deep-bosomed, and it has | 
none of the frightful nuances | 
which the particle colpian sug-| 
gested to Mr. Torpey. The etymol- 
ogy of this word should convince 
anyone that the Greek kolpos 
(whence colpian came) means| 
bosom in at least one of its senses. 

Callicolpian is a neologism, but 
one based on the accepted philo- 
logic device of analogy. If bathy- 
colpian means deep-bosomed be- 
cause bathys means deep, then 
callicolpian should mean no more 
than “beautiful-bosomed,” because 
calli means beautiful. 

We need not go to the Greek 
lexicon to find examples of dual 
meaning, for the word breast will 


FUN FOR ALL—‘‘Angel” Shirley Mack of Fleishmon, Hillard & Associotes, St. Louis, 
gives her blessing to Kay Sleater (left), midwest editor of Creative Footwear, and 


Billie Erskine (right), Cassel-Watkins-Stevens, during the performance of 


Junior Miss- 


Haps of 1951," a satire produced by the Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis. 


serve us well. In one sense it ob- 
viously means the mammary gland, 
but in another sense it is the seat 
of affection, the heart, or the mind 


| Similarly, the combining form 
sidero means both iron and star. 
There are many other familiar ex- 
amples in English, Latin, and 
Greek. 

Brassiere manufacturers who 


like the classic sapor and statues- 
que Hellenism of callicolpian, may 
use it with utter esthetic and lexi- 
cal impunity. However, to those 
who may have been irremediably 
intimidated by the possibility of 
a double-entendre I suggest the 
alternative callimastian, a term 
irrefutably monosemantic and 
stoutly impregnable to any form 
of torpeyism, the imputation of the 
less delicate of several possible 
meanings. 

‘@ e e 
Broadcasting Issue Wins a 
Couple of Readers’ Plaudits 

To the Editor: My very sincere 
congratulations on the editorial in 
your radio advertising issue on 
the networks pricing themselves 
out of the business with too high 
production costs. To my knowledge 
this is the first time I have seen 
any trade paper mention this un- 
mentionable subject. 

True, union featherbedding con- 
tributes to much of the load, but 
an equal burden comes from the 
empire building of the average 
network department head who sur- 
rounds himself with experts, ste- 
nographers, assistants, and high 
priced but otherwise useless talent 
which the poor sales department 
must support. 

We now view the XYZ network 
announcing it will pay Joe Blow 
$1,500,000 a year for five years to 
conduct a morning quiz show. 
Next week they announce they 
will cut the affiliates’ take by 
15%, reduce all network rates, and 
sell spots instead of programs. A 
visit to any network will show 
them swarming with too many 
people. Perhaps it is part of the 
Washington bureaucratic fever 
catching on, but it isn’t good man- 
agement. 

Your survey of radio advertis- 
ing was good except you covered 
the surprising increases in local 
and national spot business on in- 
dependents very sparsely. 

S. A. CIsLer, 

Vice-President, Station 

WKYW, Louisville. 


o 

To the Editor: The Dec. 10 issue 
of ApverTistnc AGE is one of the 
best. 

I was amazed to notice the time- 


ly content of the feature articles 
on radio and television. Being a 
rabid television viewer, I could 
not help but feel that much of the 
information touched on the pre- 
vious week’s telecasting. 

You may be interested to know 
that every copy of ADVERTISING 
AGE is read from cover to cover 
the day it is received 

Kari H. MAYERrs, 

Advertising Manager, Pur- 

Olator Products Inc., Rahway, 

N. J. 


7. * e 
Hooper and Pulse Data 
Comparable: Breyer 

To the Editor: Just read with 
considerable interest reference on 
Page 44 of the Dec. 10 issue of 
ADVERTISING AGE to that summer 
of 1950 proposal that Pulse and 
Hooper compare their figures on 
listenership. 

Your article went on to say that 
“one of the in fact the 
principal reason—why the com- 
parison would not be valid, at 
least in the eyes of A. C. Nielsen, 
was the fact that the two surveys 
‘almost never cover the same 
weeks and the same days of the 
month’.” 

Enclosed is a copy of the ad cov- 
ering my proposal. Point No. 3 spe- 
cifically states “That the house-to- 
house coincidental survey be 
scheduled to coincide with the reg- 
ular or re-scheduled San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland August interviewing 
of C. E. Hooper Inc., and The Pulse 
Inc. (first week of the month rec- 
ommended) .” 

Also enclosed is a copy of C. E. 
Hooper’s and Sidney Roslow’s ac- 
ceptance which rather clearly es- 
tablishe: that it would be possible 
for these two organizations to sur- 
vey simultaneously. 

I can't resist adding that the 
problem stated in July, 1950, is 
identical with the problems with 
which we are faced today. The fig- 
ures obtained by the coincidental 
method do not coincide with the 
figures obtained by aided recall— 
and the survey committee clearly 
established that the differences 
were not due to telephone vs. non- 
telephone homes, but “attributable 
to differences in method.” 

If you agree that Mr. Nielsen's 
objection to the projected compari- 
son was not valid, perhaps you can 
assist the industry in finding out 
what was the basic objection to 
this attempt at clarification. 

If there is a valid objection, it 
hasn't been mentioned to date. 

STANLEY G. BREYER, 

Commercial Manager, KJBS, 

San Francisco 


reasons 
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Color Picture 
Change in One 
Frame Released 


New York, Dec. 18—A new de- 
vice which will permit a complete 
colored picture change in a single 


frame was announced last week 
by R ard C. Engelken Inc. 
As the accompanying diagram 


shows, the switch is accomplished 
by using a pair of superimposed 
pictures, with the front picture 
perforated with many small holes 
in a definite ratio—a principle 
not unlike the half-tone in print- 
ing. The front picture is lighted 
by a front light, the back picture 
(which is translucent) from the 
rear. 

Thus, if the front and back lights 
are switched on alternately, you 
get an effect of one picture dis- 
solving into another. A variety of 
picture materials may be used— 
straight lithography, silk screen, 


qavention! 
COMPLETE PICTURE CHANGE 


WITH SINGLE FLASH 


New 


Omi BACK 
PICTURE SHOWS 


acetate printing and others. The 
unit is fairly inexpensive—about 
$5 for a complete display (shadow 
box, flasher and picture)—and re- 
placement pictures can be had for 
nominal cost. 


® The unit is called the Duo-Scene, 
and is one of several patents de- 
veloped by the late Richard C. 
Engelken, a lighting engineer. Mr. 
Engelken created, among other ex- 
hibits, the lighting effects for the 
New York World’s Fair, and han- 
dled the Edison and Eastman ex- 
hibits there. When Mr. Engelken 
died in 1945, work on his patents 
continued—notably with moving 
grid pictures, on which he and 
Eastman Kodak had executed a 
cross-license agreement. 

Mr. Engelken had found that by 
controlling illumination on a scene, 
multiple pictures could be pre- 
sented. Kodak found by applying 
this principle to a photographic 


plate that multiple pictures could | signed as editor of the Daily Press, | 


be taken on a single plate. So Ko- 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1951 


the grid method of picture presen- 
tation from a highly complex origi- 
nal form to its present,simple one. 
Kodak has constructed a Duo- 
Scene display (8 x6’) in Cleve- 
land’s railroad station, in which the 
rear picture is a color transparen- 
cy, the front a photographic print, 
and the dimming technique is em- 
ployed. 

The Engelken company, now 
headed by Ferdinand P. Schoettle, 
reports that Duo-Scene has been 
released to the market, and that 
B. F. Goodrich and U. S. Rubber— 
| smeng others—are planning dis- 

plays employing the device. 

At present, Mr. Schoettle says, 


nies in the display field to sell the 
displays to clients, and Engelken 
will handle perforating and pro- 
cessing on pictures supplied by the 
licensed companies. 


U. S. Air to Use Television 


United States Air Conditioning 
Corp., Minneapolis manufacturer 
of store and home air conditioners, 
plans to use television for the first 
time, plus radio, newspapers and 
direct mail, in major metropolitan 
areas along the East Coast. TV 
spots will be used at first, to be 
followed by more extensive plans 
for the peak air conditioning sell- 
ing season. Alfred Colle Co., Min- 
neapolis, is the agency. 


Merson Products to La Fond 


Merson Products Co., Jersey 
City, manufacturer of detergents 
and fabric penetrants, has ap- 
pointed Richard La Fond Adver- 
tising, New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising promotion. Present plans 
call for space advertising sup- 
ported by direct mail activities 
with national distribution as the 
main objective. 


Joins Nichols & Eldridge 


Nichols & Eldridge, New York 
printing house, as president and 
treasurer. For the past 15 years 
he was advertising manager of 
George H. Keith Co., Brockton, 
Mass., manufacturer of Walk-Over 
shoes. 


Names Brizzolara Ad Head 


Esquire and Coronet, and adver- 
tising and promotion manager of 
Ideal Pictures Corp., has been 
named advertising director of 
United Television Programs, Chi- 
cago. 


1,027,738 TV Sets in Chicago 


The Electric Assn. reports that 
jas of Oct. 31 there were 1,027,738 
television receivers installed in the 
Chicago area, an increase during 
;}the month of 32,108 and an in- 
|crease of 290,331 over the figure 
for a year ago. 


Names Duchaine PR Director 
| William J. Duchaine has re- 


| Escanaba, Mich., to become public 
relations director of American 


the company will license compa-| 


PRIZE PACKAGE—Robert J. Franklin (right), brand advertising manager for |. W. 
Harper, tells Ernest L. DuPree, packaging director for Schenley Distributors, about 
design features thot earned Harper decanter a place in collection of outstanding 


Deane E. Alexander has joined | 


packaging now touring western European nations. Mr. 


DuPree holds dummy 


original, which wos hand carved from plastic. Deconter is adorned with replicos 


of medals won by whisky at inter 


Pp 


Popcorn Becomes Big Business; Association 


‘Plans Publicity Drive: 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—Inaugurating 
;a public relations and advertising 
| campaign to promote popcorn as a 
| nutritious food is the aim of the 
| National Assn. of Popcorn Manu- 

facturers in 1952. 

Meeting here this month for 
be group’s seventh annual conven- 
tion were more than 900 commer- 

cial manufacturers, processors, 
jobbers, brokers, distributors, the- 
|ater venders, retail poppers and 
leaders of allied industries with 
one idea in mind—to begin pro- 
power their $335,000,000-a-yvear 
| industry. 

Although the large-scale nation- 
al advertising campaign is still in 
the embryonic stage, immediate 
| plans are being made to produce 
}an eight-minute color-sound film 
| telling of the nutritive value of the 


| theaters in the country. 


|@ A recent report prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture stating 
that popcorn contains more energy 
| units than 96% of all foods listed 
jas edible by the department has 
| given members a new incentive in 
| merchandising their products. 


One member, Van Myers, mana- 
ger of confections, Wometco Thea- 
ters, Miami, told a meeting session 
that he developed a small-scale 
advertising campaign around the 
nutritional theme and his popcorn 
sales zoomed and surpassed candy 

| Sales. 
Advertising on any great scale 
not typical of the individual 


| is 


dak was able to develop, working | pjayground Device Co., Anderson, | members, however. A spokesman 


with Engelken patents, the million- 


Ind. 


pictures-per-second cameras now | 


used by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and various proving 
grounds. 


s The two companies jointly took 


WCBT Promotes Elliott 

Jerry Elliott, news director of 
WCBT, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
j}has been promoted to assistant 
| manager of the station. 
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of the association said this was 
partly due to the fact that as yet 
| there is no national brand of pop- 
|corn sold. He said that manufac- 
turers, when they do advertise, 
confine their promotion to local 
areas. 


‘ls An exception to the above rule 


GAS HEAT 


~~ COVERS THE PROBLEMS 


“OF MERCHANDISING 
SALES - INSTALLATION 
+ SERVICE - 


|= MANUFACTURED GAS 
/ SS: NATURAL GAS + L-P GAS 


Write for statistical data 


HEATING PUBLISHERS, INC. 


E. 37th St. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


| is R. Gerber & Co., Chicago, maker 
| of the first combination corn pop- 
|}ping package. Gerber, through 
| Newby & Peron, Chicago, has ad- 
vertised its food store item in 20 
markets for the past two years us- 
ing TV and radio spot commercials. 
Newspapers were used earlier in 


the year, but were dropped from | 


the schedule. At present, the com- 
pany has no 1952 schedule. 

A leading advertiser in the Chi- 
'cago area is Special Foods Co., 
|}maker of Jays potato chips and 

popcorn. This year the company 
spent 25% of its $100,000 advertis- 
ing budget on popcorn promotion. 
| Advertising was devoted to TV and 


‘radio spot commercials, outdoor 


No National Firms 


and point of sale aids. The com- 
pany has planned an increased 
budget for 1952 through Olian Ad- 
vertising Co, of Chicago. 


® The association credits theaters 
with establishing the popcorn taste 
habit. Film Daily recently con- 
ducted a survey which showed that 
96% of the 23,000 theaters in the 
country sell popcorn in their lob- 
bies, netting $193,000,000. (The 
survey also showed that when an 
Abbott and Costello movie plays 
the amount of popcorn sold hits 
the peak. The poorest popcorn sell- 
ing movies are horror pictures.) 

TV has also been a big factor 
| in increased popcorn sales. An as- 
| sociation survey conducted by 
Pilot Surveys this year re- 
vealed that there has been a 360% 


Robert J. Brizzolara, former | COT. The association hopes to dis-| increase in popcorn sales in the 
newsstand promotion manager of| tribute the film among the 23,000| home. The report stated that pop- 


corn was served from five to seven 
nights a week in 14% of the homes 
that have TV sets; three to four 
| nights a week, 10%; two nights a 
week, 27% ; one night a week, 26%. 


® Popcorn’s history pre-dates TV 
by more than 2,000 years. As far 
back as 400 B. C., popcorn was 
“popped” by the Cochise Indians 
of New Mexico. Perhaps the most 
authentic report of popcorn’s in- 
troduction into the American diet 
is supplied by Josephy N. Kane, 
whose “Famous First Facts” 
veals that popcorn was presented 
to the colonists of Jamestown on 
their first Thanksgiving feast on 
Feb. 22, 1630, by Quadequina, son 


re- | 
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of an Indian chief. 

Today, popcorn is grown in 12 
midwestern states; the leaders are 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. Re- 
search projects connected with 
popcorn are being conducted in 
12 state universities. 

New officers elected at the con- 
| vention include: William H. Beau- 
| dot of A.B.C, Popcorn Co., Chicago, 
| president; Oliver Koeneman, Old 
| Vienna Products, St. Louis, v.p.; 
|Harry T. McNamara, Blue Star 
| Foods, Rockford, Ill, treasurer; 
}and Thomas J. Sullivan, Chicago, 
executive v.p. 


Continental Can Boosts 3 


Continental Can Co., New York, 
|has promoted M. C. Alex, mana- 
| ger of sales for the Pacific divi- 
sion, to director of sales of the 
| paper container division. John T. 
| Todd, a district sales manager, has 
been promoted to the Pacific divi- 
sion post to succeed Mr. Alex. Ho- 
mer B. Failing, sales manager of 
the paper container division, has 
been promoted to the new position 
of manager of merchandising. 


LeSieur Named Ad Head 


Howard R. LeSieur has been 
appointed director of advertising, 


publicity and exploitation for 
Columbia Pictures Corp., New 
York, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Le- 


Sieur was director of the Eagle- 
Lion Classics Inc. advertising and 
publicity department at the time 
the company was absorbed by 
United Artists Corp. and was pre- 
viously associated with UA for 
16 years. 


Offers Advertising Award 


Brennan Advertising, Houston, 
has offered an internship and $100 
annually to an outstanding junior 
advertising major at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. The winner 
of the scholarship will be given a 
roving job in the Brennan agency) 
for six weeks during the summer 
between his junior and senior 
years. The first award will be 
made during the spring semester 
of 1952. 


U. S. Rubber Boosts Ward 


Gregg T. Ward, general mer- 
chandise sales manager of th 
footwear and general products di 
vision of U. S. Rubber Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., has been promoted t 
general sales manager of the di 
vision. He will continue to main 
tain headquarters in New York. 


Flynn Joins Jackson & Co. 

Edmund A. Flynn, former! 
with Fairchild Publications, Ne 
York, has joined Jackson & Co. 
New York, as an account execu- 
tive. 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE: 
Call WAbash 2-8655 and ask for 
Marie Maize on your next multi- 
maillt 


mimeograph, 

job ae pick-up de- 
\]| livery, fast and accurate work, pienty 
of experienced _ perenne, charges 
always in line LETTER SHOP, 
\} Ine., . Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
|| (Now in our 23rd successful year.) 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


ADVERTISING Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company °* Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ Atlanta ¢ lLosAngeles © San Francisco 
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